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Statistics. 
TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  average  number  belonging 
and  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1920-21,  1921-22  and  1922-23. 


Total  Registeation. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

271 
18,183 
97,266 

9,582 

305 
20,908 
99,367 
9,642 

420 
22,327 

100,188 
9,836 

262 
16,737 
87,532 

7,881 

301 
19,461 
89,719 
8,172 

407 
20,615 
90,761 
8,095 

255 
15,725 
81,700 
6,366 

290 
18,234 
83,470 
6,540 

393 

19,263 

Elementary  Grades 

84,280 
6,320 

Totals 

125,302 
2,205 

130,222 
1,567 

132,771 
1,612 

112,412 
998 

117,653 
1,317 

119,878 
1,283 

104,046 
905 

108,534 
1,171 

110,256 

1,147 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

127,507 

131,789 

134,383 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

104,951 

109,705 

111,403 

4,717 
7,811 
1,103 

4,971 

9,523 

815 

5,683 

9,496 

862 

2,658 

3,452 

535 

2,919 

4,895 

457 

3,257 

4,801 

461 

2,166 

2,741 

425 

2,388 

3,861 

352 

2.560 

Evening  elementary 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes) . 

3,809 
347 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

13,631 

15,309 

16,041 

6,645 

8,271 

8,519 

5,332 

6,601 

6,716 

Continuation  School  * .  . . 

8,271 

6,753 

7,852 

4,649 

3,422 

3,402 

4,479 

3,308 

3,283 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,746 

1,522 

1,608 

761 

794 

819 

602 

633 

655 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

151,155 

155,373 

159,884 

125,465 

131,457 

133,901 

115,364 

120,247 

122,057 

*  Represents  number 
day  school. 

of  childre 

n  betwee 

l  ages  of 

fourteen  a 

nd  sixtee 

a  who  are 

not  enro 

led  in  an 

y  regular 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings  for 
the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1923. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 
guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors $8,297,755  32 

Salaries  of  officers 234,167  98 

Salaries  of  custodians 583,896  70 

Fuel  and  light .  382,789  94 

Supplies  and  incidentals 640,606  31 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians        .        .  6,847  33 

Physical  education 175,080  69 

School  physicians  and  nurses •  .  140,049  32 

Pensions  to  teachers 143,035  79 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund 21,704  83 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 52,536  95 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures     1,099,999  84 

Total  expenditures $11,778,471  00 

Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 

The  major  problem  administratively  discussed  during  the 
past  year  has  been:  How  may  the  school  most  effectively 
assist  pupils  in  character  development,  and  train  them  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
September  the  Superintendent  appointed  two  committees  — 
one  from  the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  another  represent- 
ing the  principals  of  intermediate  and  elementary  districts. 
These  committees  were  invited  to  make  a  careful  and  exhaus- 
tive study  of  this  problem,  and  they  accepted  their  responsi- 
bilities most  seriously.  At  repeated  conferences  the  committees 
have  considered  the  numerous  phases  of  the  question;  they 
have  interviewed  prominent  citizens  in  many  walks  of  life; 
they  have  gathered  a  mass  of  material  from  various  sources; 
and  they  have  sought  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  our  own 
and  in  other  school  systems. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  submitted  a  preliminary  report 
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without  committing  themselves  or  others  to  definite  pro- 
grams. At  their  request  an  extension  of  time  was  granted  for 
further  deliberation  and  for  a  more  complete  organization  of 
their  material.  It  is  expected  that  early  in  the  coming  school 
year  a  final  review  embodying  the  researches  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  pertinent  to  offer  a  few  generaliza- 
tions with  reference  to  this  all-important  educational  topic. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  American  citizenship  find 
their  expression  and  support  in  two  remarkable  epoch-making 
documents  —  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  declaration  of  human  rights.  It 
emphatically  proclaims  political  equality,  which  in  turn  pre- 
supposes equality  of  opportunity.  It  defines  certain  elemental, 
natural  rights  as  inalienable,  irrevocable,  indefeasible,  God- 
given.  It  exalts  popular  sovereignty  —  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  specifically  affirms 
that  " governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  It  recognizes  and  announces  man's  faith 
in  mankind. 

As  proof  of  their  devotion  to  these  great  charted  rights  of 
liberty  and  equality,  the  fathers  made  infinite  heroic  sacri- 
fices; and  then  to  insure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
conser/ation  of  the  blessings  they  had  secured,  they  established 
and  ratified  a  written  constitution  —  a  framework  of  govern- 
ment wherein  these  principles  might  abide  and  become  vitalized. 
Within  this  constitution  they  enshrined  Liberty  as  a  goddess, 
and  they  summoned  all  the  resources  of  an  inventive  people 
to  defend  and  champion  Liberty.  The  guards  at  the  portals 
of  this  palladium  of  Liberty,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  towers, 
eternally  vigilant,  are  law  and  order.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  organic  law  of  the  nation ;  and  our  govern- 
ment is  primarily  a  government  of  law,  of  respect  for  law,  and 
of  obedience  to  law.     "  Obedience  to  law  is  liberty." 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  Republic  were  individualists. 
The  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  ever-recurrent  adversities 
of  pioneer  life  developed  self-denial,  self-mastery  and  self- 
hood. The  forefathers  learned  to  perform  deeds  unaided,  and 
to  rely  upon  their  own  judgments.  And  thus  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  last  analysis  free  institutions  rest 
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upon  the  character  of  citizenship;  that  the  citizen  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  his  home  is  the  saviour  of  civilization.  And  in 
that  immortal  emblem  of  human  rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  wrote  "man"  in  large,  luminous  and  in- 
delible characters.  "Man  is  created  equal."  "Man  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  unalienable  rights."  Man  is  sovereign. 
Kings  and  tyrants  are  overthrown.  The  divine  right  of  king- 
ship prevails,  but  the  individual  is  king. 

In  their  isolation  the  forefathers  had  opportunity  for  self- 
analysis,  for  introspection;  and  thus  they  evolved  a  philosophy 
of  life.  They  cherished  individuality,  but  they  realized  that 
extreme  individualism  means  anarchy.  They  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  Roman  proverb:  "Unus  homo,  nullus 
homo"  (Man  alone  is  no  man).  The  philosophy  of  the  fore- 
fathers taught  them  the  incompleteness  of  the  individual;  that 
it  is  only  through  social  identity  and  contact  with  his  fellows 
that  one  arises  to  the  height  and  complement  of  his  being. 
The  forefathers,  moreover,  appreciated  the  force  of  the  old 
adage:  "Man  is  wolf  to  the  man  he  does  not  know."  From  a 
geographical  as  well  as  a  political  point  of  view  the  forefathers 
clearly  understood  the  necessity  of  community  inter-relations 
and  of  brotherhood. 

But  the  forefathers  were  religious,  God-fearing  men.  They 
knew  that  a  divine  mandate  had  been  issued  concerning  love  of 
fellowmen.  Hence  they  elevated  brotherhood  to  the  dignity 
of  a  religious  obligation. 

The  American  people  have  been  called  to  solve  a  problem,  the 
most  momentous  and  serious  ever  committed  to  mortals, — 
the  developing  and  perfecting  of  a  free  government  with 
liberty  and  justice  to  all,  under  novel  and  untried  conditions. 
The  American  people,  therefore,  are  a  family  intrusted  vith 
ineffable  political  destinies.  We  must  fraternize;  we  must 
discover  points  of  contact;  we  must  break  down  artificial  dis- 
tinctions; we  must  emphasize  resemblances  and  minimize 
differences.  We  need  not  all  think  alike,  but  on  all  questions 
of  vital  import  we  should  act  unitedly  and  disinterestedly  for 
the  common  welfare.  We  must  not  forfeit  convictions,  but  we 
should  subordinate  individual  differences  whenever  necessary 
for  the  common  weal.  Frequently  we  bring  out  more  strongly 
our  individual  characteristics  when  we  blend  them  with  the 
composite  beauty  of  the  whole. 

There   is  a  veritable   reign   of  pessimism,   skepticism   and 
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cynicism.  From  every  direction  are  heard  the  outcries  of 
destructive  critics,  inveighing  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  — 
against  our -manners,  our  morals,  our  whole  social  life.  It 
appears  fashionable  to  have  a  fling  at  everything  and  every- 
body. We  would  be  more  disturbed  by  these  persistent  pessi- 
mists were  not  their  precursors  and  prototypes  to  be  found 
among  all  generations  of  men.  Men  have  always  been  prone  to 
criticize  the  present.  The  Golden  Age  is  sometimes  represented 
in  the  past,  again  in  the  future,  but  never  in  the  present. 

Amid  all  these  indiscriminate  criticisms  it  is  not  surprising 
that  government  of  the  people  should  be  assailed.  Attacks  of 
this  character  are  twofold;  first,  against  the  machinery  of 
government,  and,  second,  against  the  moral  standards  of 
citizenry  itself. 

The  attacks  against  our  institutions  are  made  by  those  who 
have  never  accepted  the  philosophy  of  popular  government. 
Included  within  this  group  are  those  who  would  reject  all  law. 
Their  slogan  is  "No  law,  no  master."  They  denounce  all 
society  as  corrupt.  They  would  overthrow  society  that  upon 
its  ruins  they  might  come  into  their  own,  and  whenever  and 
wherever  they  secure  power  they  invariably  become  the  most 
tyrannical  of  rulers.  Within  this  group  also  are  those  who 
have  never  sensed  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment.  They  dis- 
trust all  groups  but  their  own.  They  appear  to  believe  in 
class  exclusiveness,  class  dictation,  class  superiority  and  class 
supremacy. 

But  there  is  a  more  sinister  and  more  insidious  form  of 
attack.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  democracy.  It  is  the 
propaganda  of  despair.  It  imputes  social  and  moral  depravity. 
It  indicts  the  morality  of  a  whole  nation.  For  example, —  a 
certain  man  has  prospered;  then,  according  to  the  advocates  of 
this  vicious  doctrine,  his  success  is  the  result  of  favoritism. 
Another  acquires  a  competence;  then,  he  has  employed  dis- 
honorable means.  Another  has  been  elected  to  office;  then, 
indeed,  he  has  corrupted  the  electorate;  and  so  on.  And 
finally,  quintessence  of  slander  and  vilification,  they  shout 
out:   " Every  man  has  his  price." 

This  brutal  assault  upon  human  conduct  must  not  go  un- 
challenged. Every  man  does  not  have  his  price.  Every 
honest  man  and  woman  knows  that  an  accusation  like  that  is 
as  false  as  it  is  pernicious;  repeated,  it  poisons  the  very  heart's 
blood  of  citizenship.     All  men  are  not  venal  Or  purchasable. 
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On  the 'contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  possess  sterling 
honesty  and  incorruptibility.  In  their  daily  lives  and  conduct 
they  are  upright,  scrupulous  and  unimpeachable;  they  refuse 
to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal;  their  conscience  is  their  king;  honor 
and  justice  and  truth  are  more  precious  to  them  than  all  the 
world  holds  dear.  They  are  the  torch  bearers  who  are  always 
to  be  found  dependable  and  unselfish  in  the  forefront  of  every 
righteous  cause. 

"Tempt  them  with  bribes,  you  tempt  in  vain; 
Try  them  with  fire,  you'll  find  them  true." 

But  let  us  have  hope.  Pessimism,  skepticism,  and  cynicism 
after  all  are  mere  negations.  They  never  won  a  battle,  and 
they  never  will.  No  cause  ever  succeeds  without  positive 
forces,  without  enthusiasm  born  of  convictions.  Accordingly, 
we  must  rally  in  support  of  the  great  constructive  principles  of 
optimism,  confidence  and  faith.  It  is  faith  that  moves  and 
rules  the  world,  faith  that  holds  mankind  together.  What 
gravitation  is  in  the  material  world,  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  faith  is  in  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  a  people. 
Through  faith  we  look  confidently  into  the  future;  we  behold 
continuity,  design.  By  faith  one  sows  in  expectancy  that 
another  may  reap  in  certainty.  Nothing  is  lost.  The  better 
always  pursues  the  good. 

Disraeli  in  his  " Vivian  Grey"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters  these  words:  "The  people,  sir,  are  not  always 
right";  and  then  there  comes  back,  with  the  crash  of  a  thun- 
derbolt, the  reply:  "The  people,  sir,  are  not  often  wrong." 
The  voice  of  the  people  may  not  always  be  the  voice  of  God,  but 
this  is  true,  that  in  every  great  crisis  that  has  befallen  the  people 
the  hand  of  God  has  seemed  to  point  out  the  way,  and  the 
people  have  seemed  reverently  and  patiently  to  walk  therein. 
There  is  a  Divinity  that  doth  shape  the  counsels  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  common  people.  And  this,  further,  is  true;  all 
great  reforms  for  social  amelioration  and  advancement  have 
come  upward  from  the  people.  In  every  great  crisis  and 
emergency  they  have  faithfully  responded. 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  republic  had  unbounded 
faith  in  the  people.  Indeed,  they  were  the  people, —  bone  of 
their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  blood  of  their  blood.  They 
established  a  government  whose  cornerstone  is  the  people. 
The  constitution  which  the  fathers  conceived  embodies  three 
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distinct,  co-ordinate  agencies  —  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  These  all  function  in  response  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  To 
train  the  will  of  the  people,  therefore,  is  the  most  serious  busi- 
ness in  a  democracy.  To  educate  the  individual  will,  to  indi- 
cate its  relations  to  the  collective  will,  and  to  bring  all  into 
harmony  with  the  eternal  will,  this  is  a  task  well-nigh  divine. 
To  train,  then,  is  to  govern.  The  teacher  is  the  true  leader; 
the  teacher  is  the  real  lawmaker.  But  we  are  all  teachers, 
whatever  our  sphere  in  life  may  be.  It  is  conspicuously  and 
peculiarly  our  privilege  to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  training  and 
leading  aright  the  popular  will.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  response  to  these  generous  services.  The  people  are  eager 
to  learn.  They  are  earnestly  seeking  the  truth.  They  make 
mistakes,  but  seldom  intentionally.  Their  confidences  may  be 
betrayed,  but  their  optimism  overwhelms  rebuffs.  Have  pa- 
tience and  contemplate  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  those  who 
have  special  training  to  think  clearly  and  accurately  —  to 
collect  and  weigh  evidence,  to  organize  material,  to  suspend 
judgment,  to  form  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  —  in  a  word, 
to  acquire  a  judicial  temperament.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
our  fellow-citizens  think  clearly  and  act  intelligently.  On  all 
moral  problems  they  are  far  beyond  their  leaders;  and  even 
when  they  move  slowly,  invariably  they  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Lowell  sagely  remarked  in  his  classical  oration  on 
Democracy,  "An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run."  We  all  need  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  discrimination.  We  all  need  to  teach  one  another 
how  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  patriot  from  the  demagogue,  the  honest  man 
from  the  charletan;  and  how  to  solve  unselfishly  and  wisely 
the  numerous  problems  ever  recurring  in  our  American  life. 
The  deadliest  enemy  of  democratic  institutions  is  he  who 
possessing  intellectual  power  uses  it  not  for  the  benefit  but 
rather  for  the  exploitation  of  his  fellowmen.  There  are  no 
words  in  any  language  severe  enough  to  characterize  the  man 
who  for  selfish  purposes  misleads  or  deceives  the  people;  who 
deliberately  teaches  them  false  doctrines;  who  inflames  their 
passions  by  an  appeal  to  racial,  religious,  or  partisan  preju- 
dice. The  most  unpardonable  offence  against  good  citizen- 
ship is  the  intentional  betrayal  of  the  people's  confidence 
through  mendacity  or  sophistry.     It  is  a  profanation  of  every- 
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thing  sacred.  The  poet  Virgil  depicts  in  his  hell  the  horrible 
torments  of  the  man  "who  sold  his  country  for  gold  and  im- 
posed upon  it  a  master,  who  made  and  unmade  laws  for  a 
price."  More  accursed  than  Virgil's  traitor,  more  treasonable 
than  Benedict  Arnold  is  the  betrayer  of  the  people's  will; 
because  by  cunning  and  falsity  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
innocent  citizens  accomplices  of  his  base  and  villainous  treachery. 

As  citizens  of  the  American  republic  we  are  expected  to 
know  our  country,  to  love  it,  and  to  serve  it.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  and  I  have  faith  in  American  institutions  or  love  for 
them ;  we  must  be  of  service.  The  hour  calls  not  for  the  critic, 
or  the  skeptic,  or  the  alarmist;  these  are  mere  negations.  It 
demands  the  doer,  the  creative  man,  the  contributing  man,  the 
constructive  man.  Every  citizen  must  be  a  public  servant, 
performing  worthy  deeds  that  add  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He 
should  know  through  practice  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  He  should  not  be  seeking  governmental 
favors,  but  should  be  giving  richly  and  freely  to  the  state  from 
the  abundance  of  his  appreciation  and  gratitude.  He  should 
be  able  to  exclaim  with  Othello;  "I  have  done  the  State  some 
service,  and  they  know  it." 

What  shall  be  the  measure  of  a  citizen's  service?  It  shall 
be  commensurate  with  the  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed 
upon  him  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God.  One  citizen  has 
strength  of  arm,  another  brilliancy  of  intellect,  and  a  third 
magnanimity  of  heart.  To  the  extent  that  one  possesses  these 
enrichments,  he  should  dedicate  them,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  the  honor  of  the  nation 
and  the  glory  of  God.  Our  indebtedness  to  our  country  is 
incomparably  great;  let  us  zealously  strive  to  make  partial 
payment.  Our  stewardship  is  boundless;  we  are  beholden  to 
all  the  future  and  to  all  the  past.  Let  us  not  be  recreant  or 
ungrateful.  In  the  nobility  of  service  let  us  rise  to  the  level 
of  our  obligations,  our  responsibilities,  and  our  opportunities. 
May  this  heritage  of  democracy  be  treasured  as  a  personal  and 
a  sacred  trust. 

Building  Programs. 

In  1920,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of 
labor,  it  became  obvious  that  existing  revenues  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  additional  school 
accommodations.     Accordingly,   the   School   Committee   very 
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carefully  prepared  a  building  program  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years  and  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  seven  and 
one  half  million  dollars  ($7,500,000),  and  the  Committee  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  this  program  into  effect.  The  request  of  the  School 
Committee  was  favorably  considered  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  sum  of  two  and  one  half  million  dollars  became  available 
during  each  of  the  three  years,  1920-21,  1921-22,  1922-23,  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
new  school  buildings. 

Conditions,  financial  and  industrial,  remaining  quite  un- 
changed in  the  early  months  of  1923,  the  School  Committee 
again  appealed  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
its  three-year  building  program  and  for  an  appropriation  of 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  The  Legislature  amended  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  School  Committee,  and  authorized  instead  an  appropriation 
of  three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  each  of  two  years, 
namely,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  Thus  a  total  of  fourteen  and 
one  half  million  dollars  ($14,500,000)  became  available  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  1920  to  1925.  It  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise and  foresight  of  the  School  Committee  in  securing  this 
legislation  that  Boston,  during  these  post-war  days  of  serious- 
ness and  difficulty,  has  been  enabled  to  keep  reasonably  apace 
with  the  needs  of  school-house  construction,  and  that,  in  com- 
parison with  many  of  the  larger  communities  of  the  country, 
our  city  today  is,  relatively,  favorably  provided  with  school 
accommodations. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  these  expenditures 
which  we  are  discussing  are  being  met  by  current  taxation. 
The  present  School  Committee  believes  in  the  policy  of  "pay 
as  you  go."  Unquestionably,  there  are  certain  civic  activities 
which  justify  bonded  indebtedness,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  School  Committee  construction  of  school  buildings  (a 
constantly  recurring  item)  should  not  be  included  in  this 
category. 

The  readiness  of  our  citizens  to  assume  this  financial  obliga- 
tion is  further  assurance  of  their  faith  in  popular  education 
and  of  their  willingness  to  give  substantial  support  to  their 
schools  when  economically  and  intelligently  administered. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  define  briefly  the  relation  of  the 
School  Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 
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The  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  of 
all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  for  temporary 
quarters,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  so  forth.  The  School  Committee  holds  the 
purse  strings  until  it  makes  the  various  appropriations.  The 
School  Committee,  furthermore,  designates  the  districts  within 
which  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  its  executive 
officer,  the  Superintendent,  submits  to  the  Schoolhouse  De- 
partment a  written  opinion  concerning  sites  and  plans  for  school 
buildings,  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  temporary  school 
accommodations,  furniture  for  school  buildings,  and  prepara- 
tion of  school  yards.  But  here  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
School  Committee  ends. 

The  Schoolhouse  Department,  a  body  created  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  department  is  clothed 
with  large  and  extensive  powers.  After  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  School  Committee,  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment proceeds  to  select  land  for  school  purposes;  to  provide 
temporary  accommodations;  to  make,  alter,  and  approve 
designs  and  plans  for  school  purposes;  to  erect,  complete,  alter, 
repair,  furnish,  and  prepare  yards  for  school  buildings,  and  to 
make  contracts  and  select  architects  for  doing  the  said  work; 
provided,  however,  that  this  department  shall  not  incur  any 
expense  for  any  purpose  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  may  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  School  Committee. 

Table  I,  that  follows,  includes  a  list  of  the  school  buildings 
that  were  completed  immediately  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
three-year  building  program,  and  others  that  were  on  the  way 
toward  completion  in  1920.  It  is  presented  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  see  the  continuity  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  during  and  following  the  war. 

Table  II  contains  a  list  of  the  items  included  in  the  three- 
year  building  program,  namely,  1920  to  1923,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  present  two-year  building  program.  The  remaining 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars  of  the  present  program  will 
not  be  appropriated  until  1924.  Table  II  attempts  to  show 
the  total  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
for  each  of  the  various  items,  the  type  of  building  contemplated, 
and  the  present  constructional  status. 
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In  addition  to  the  $11,056,437.60  indicated  in  Table  II  as  a 
total  appropriation,  there  should  be  included  approximately 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($700,000)  which  were  expended 
for  administration  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  grading 
of  sites,  for  portable  buildings  and  for  rental  of  hired  accom- 
modations. This  excess  of  approximately  $700,000  is  accounted 
for  by  various  transfers  of  unexpended  balances  remaining  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years.  An  intelligible  explanation 
would  involve  a  series  of  steps  in  bookkeeping  in  which  the 
reader  would  not  be  especially  interested. 

The  Boston  Normal  School. 

(a.)  College  Courses.  Since  1892  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  has  included  among  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
certification  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  Our  high  school  teaching  corps,  therefore, 
is  composed  very  largely  of  graduates  of  our  leading  colleges. 
It  is  our  clearly  defined  duty,  as  indeed  it  is  our  expressed  inten- 
tion, to  have  the  academic  standards  of  the  college  courses 
offered  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  comparable  in  every  re- 
spect with  those  of  our  best  New  England  colleges.  Otherwise 
we  would  defeat  our  own  purpose  which  obviously  must  be,  to 
provide  for  our  future  intermediate  and  high  school  teachers  an 
even  better  equipment,  both  academically  and  professionally, 
than  teachers  of  those  grades  have  been  receiving  heretofore. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
much  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Boston  Normal  School 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  college  courses  therein  received 
credit  toward  a  degree  at  Radcliffe  College,  at  Simmons  College, 
and  at  Boston  University.  However,  in  order  that  we  may 
secure  an  absolutely  dispassionate  expert  opinion  concerning  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  college  courses 
recently  introduced,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University  has  been  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
content  of  each  subject  in  these  courses  of  study,  and  of  the 
character  of  instruction  given.  Dean  Holmes  has  most 
generously  accepted  our  invitation,  has  made  a  preliminary 
survey,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his 
study  early  in  the  coming  school  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  made  a 
careful   definition  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
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college  courses  in  the  Normal  School.  The  requirements 
which  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  our  standard  colleges  are 
as  follows : 

In  General:  Candidates  for  admission  to  college  courses  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  colleges,  namely,  the  completion  of 
courses  in  a  secondary  school  totaling  15  units.  A  student  offering 
14  units  may  be  admitted  on  condition,  the  condition  to  be  removed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
Definition :  A  unit  represents  a  year's  work  of  four  or  five  periods  a  week 

in  a  secondary  school. 
Required  Units:  Candidates  are  required  to  present  the  following  thirteen 
units : 
English,  4  units. 

Foreign  language,     4  units.     (All  in  one  language.) 
Mathematics,  2  units. 

History,  2  units.     (One    of    which    must    be    in    American 

History  under  the  Constitution.) 
Science    (Physics, 
Chemistry      or 
Biology),  1  unit. 

Total,        13  units. 
Elective  Units:    Courses  totaling  two  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
following: 
Foreign  language,     1  or  2  units. 
History,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,  1  or  2  units. 

Science,  1  unit. 

Certification  of  Units :   Credits  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  ways : 

a.  By  securing  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  a  Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school. 

b.  By  passing  with  satisfactory  grade  the  entrance  examinations  of 

the  Board  of  Superintendents  which  are  held  in  June  of  each  year. 

c.  By  securing  a  grade  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

in  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(No  grades  received  in  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  taken  subsequent  to  June  of  the  year  of  entrance 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 

d.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  (other  than  a 

Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school)  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents    applying  for  admission  to  the   college   courses 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  will  be  examined  in  all  of  the  required 
units  as  specified  above,  except  that  the  examination  in  history 
will  include  one  unit  only,  namely,  American  History  under  the 
Constitution.     Such  candidates  may  be  certificated  in  a  unit  of 
history  (other  than  American  History  under  the  Constitution)  in 
the  required  subjects,  and  in  any  of  the  units  of  the  elective 
subjects. 
Rernoval  of  Conditions:    Students  admitted  on  condition  may  remove 
this  condition  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  (6)  or  (c)  under  "Certi- 
fication of  Units." 
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In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  outlines 
were  published  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  each  of  the 
college  courses  to  be  pursued  thereafter  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School;  and  the  distinction  between  these  two  courses  was 
explained.  During  the  past  year,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  master  of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
approved  the  work  for  the  remaining  two  years.  The  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  as  completed,  are  as  follows: 

COURSE  FOR  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 
(FOUR  YEARS). 

First  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week. 

Education  I  (Educational  Psychology) 3 

English  1 3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  1 4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  I  or  Drawing  1 4 

Art  Appreciation „ 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education) 3 

English  IV 3 

Mathematics  II  or  Geography  1 4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II  or  Drawing  II 4 

Music  Appreciation 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Third  Year. 

Education  V    (one  semester)  History  of  Education \     _ 

Education  VI  (one  semester)  Intermediate  School  Problems / 

History  III. 4 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,    Mathematics,    History,    Geography,    General     Science, 

Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice 4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the 

elected  major 4 

Gymnasium 2 

Fourth  Year. 
First  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
Second  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 

Education  VIII  /School  Administration! 

\Educational  Research/ 
Sociology 3 

*  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  or  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  take 
Science  I  and  II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
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Periods 
per  Week. 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Science, 
Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice 4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to 

the  elected  major 4 

Gymnasium 2 

COURSE   FOR   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE   IN 
EDUCATION     (FOUR  YEARS) . 

_,  „  Periods 

First  Year.  per  Week. 

Education  I  (Educational  Psychology) 3 

English  1 3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  1 4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  1 4 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education) 3 

English  IV 3 

Mathematics  II  or  History  II 4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II 4 

Music  Appreciation 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Third  Year. 
Education  V  (one  semester)  History  of  Education  )  „ 

Education  VII  (one  semester)  Secondary  School  Problems/ 

History  III 4 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,    Advanced   Algebra,    Advanced    Geometry,    Freehand 

Drawing 4 

Minor  Elective,!  chosen  from  subjects  listed  under  Major  electives,  4 

Gymnasium 2 

Fourth  Year. 

„ ,       ,.       _„  f Educational  Research)  . 

Education  IX  <  „  ,      .   .  ,    .   .  ,     , .      } 4 

(School  Administration/ 

Sociology 3 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,    Advanced    Algebra,    Advanced    Geometry,    Freehand 

Drawing 4 

Minor  Elective,!  chosen  from  subjects  listed  under  Major  electives,  4 

Gymnasium 2 

'  *  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  or  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  take 
Science  I  and  II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  third  and  fourth  years. 

t  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  Science  I  and 
II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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Dean  Kennedy  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
tent of  each  subject  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  courses 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  clearly  indicating  their  relation 
to  similar  subjects  offered  in  several  colleges;  namely,  Harvard 
University;  Boston  University;  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  His  comparisons  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  content  of  the  subjects  in  the  college  courses  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  corre- 
sponding courses  in  the  above-named  colleges." 

(b)  Other  Courses.  Certain  amendments  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  to  the  elementary  course  (three  years) 
and  to  the  kindergarten-primary  course  (three  years)  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  Beginning  September  1,  1923,  these 
courses  of  study  as  amended  will  be  as  follows : 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  (THREE  YEARS). 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology 3 

English  I 3 

Science  1 4 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester) 3 

Music  (one  semester) 3 

Education  II  — ■  Elementary  Education  (one  semester) 2 

English  VI  (one  semester) 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Observation 2 

Second  Year. 
Education  II  —  Problems  of  Elementary  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Research  (one  semester) 4 

English  II  (one  semester) 4 

Science  II 3 

Mathematics  II 4 

Geography  II .  4 

Gymnasium 2 

Music 1 

Third  Year. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows : 

Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Education .  3 

English  IV  (one-half  semester) 4 

English  III  (one-half  semester) 4 

History  VII 3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one-half  semester) 3 

Music  (one-half  semester) 3 

Penmanship 2 

Physical  Education,  including  Gymnasium 2 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY   COURSE    (THREE    YEARS). 
First  Year. 

Periods 

per  Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology 3 

English  1 3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles „ 4 

Nature  Study 3 

Music  (one  semester) 2 

English  VI  (one  semester) 2 

Gymnastics 2 

Observation 2 

Second  Year. 

Kindergarten-Principles  and  Technique 6 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester) 3 

Primary  Methods  (one  semester) 3 

Science  II  (one  semester) 3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester) 3 

Music  (vocal  and  instrumental) 1 

Observation  and  Practice 6 

Gymnasium 2 

Third  Year. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 
One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows : 

Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Education,  3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 6 

English  IV 3 

Art  Appreciation  (one-half  semester) 2 

Music  (one-half  semester) 2 

Observation  and  Practice 3 

Gymnasium 2 

(c)  Attendance.  During  the  school  year  1922-23  there  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  three  hundred 
eighty-five  students,  distributed  as  follows: 

College  Courses:  Sophomores,  35  (transferred  from  second  year  of  the 
elementary  course),  12  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course 
and  23  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  course;  freshmen,  49, 
14  taking  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course  and  35  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  course. 

Elementary  Course:  Seniors,  third  year,  79;  juniors,  second  year,  50; 
freshmen,  first  year,  111. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course:   Seniors,  13;   juniors,  17;  freshmen,  31. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  comprises  a  head  master;  a  dean; 
five  masters,  heads  of  departments;  six  first  assistants,  heads 
of  departments;  ten  assistants;  and  one  "assistant,  physical 
training. 
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Summer  Schools. 

The  summer  review  schools  were  established  in  1914.  Their 
purpose  is  to  enable  pupils  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  sub- 
jects during  the  regular  school  year  to  review  their  work,  make 
up  their  deficiencies,  secure  certificates  of  promotion,  and 
thereby  re-establish  themselves  in  the  grades  which  they  have 
forfeited  through  absence  or  indifference.  The  schools  receive 
those  pupils  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  principals,  are 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  undertake  the  work  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  success.  The  hopelessly  delinquent 
are  ineligible. 

The  demand  for  such  an  opportunity  for  retrial  was  apparent 
immediately  upon  the  opening  of  these  schools.  The  enroll- 
ment during  the  first  summer  was:  High  school,  424;  elemen- 
tary schools,  4,193.  "Interest  in  the  project  was  confined  to 
no  section,"  wrote  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter  who  had 
charge  of  the  new  educational  enterprise;  "there  was  an 
enthusiastic  contagion,  city-wide  in  its  extent." 

Not  only  has  the  enrollment  in  these  schools  from  year  to 
year  been  satisfactory,  but  the  average  attendance  has  been 
uniformly  high,  the  number  of  promotions  proportionately 
large,  and  the  persistence  of  these  promoted  pupils  peculiarly 
gratifying. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  opportunities  for  review  of 
school  work  were  offered  in  the  Roxbury  High  School,  the 
Continuation  School,  and  in  ten  elementary  schools.  The 
statistics  compiled  for  the  year  1922  show  the  total  registration 
in  the  high  school  to  have  been  786;  the  average  membership, 
724;  the  average  attendance,  685;  and  the  number  promoted, 
572.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  94.6;  the  per  cent 
promoted,  79;  and  the  per  cent  of  promoted  pupils  who  con- 
tinued to  persist  in  their  work  the  following  year  was  77. 

The  total  registration  in  the  elementary  schools  was  5,013; 
the  average  membership,  4,604;  the  average  attendance,  4,452; 
and  the  number  promoted,  3,981.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  elementary  schools  was  96.7;  the  percentage  of  pro- 
motions, 86;  and  the  percentage  of  persistency  the  following 
year,  76. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  summer  review  high  school 
admitted  a  limited  number  of  pupils  who  desired  to  anticipate 
work  of  the  regular  school  course  of  the  following  year.     This 
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privilege  of  acceleration  is  restricted  to  pupils  of  excellent  health 
and  of  exceptional  ability,  and  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  A  pupil  who  wishes  to  do  accelerant  work  must  have  attained  an 

average  mark  of  "B"  in  all  his  studies  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  mark  of  "B"  at  least  in  any  progressive  study  which  he  desires  to 
anticipate. 

2.  Such  pupil  may  take  only  one  accelerant  study,  and  must  be  under 

instruction  in  that  subject  four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer school  session. 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  master  of  the  school  he 

attends  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  any  accelerant  work. 

4.  Before  he  can  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  any  high  school,  the  head 

master  of  such  school  may  require  a  satisfactory  examination. 

According  to  the  statistics  for  1922  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  Review  High  School  66  accelerant  pupils.  Of  this 
number  29  pupils  took  non-progressive,  non-continuing  sub- 
jects and  received  full  credit  the  following  September  from  their 
home  high  school.  Thirty-seven  of  the  66  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  progressive  or  continuing  subjects;  of  this  number,  4  pupils 
dropped  out  of  the  summer  school,  being  unable  to  do  the  work; 
6  pupils  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work  the  following  year;  27 
continued  with  their  high  school  classes  successfully.  Thus  the 
persistency  of  accelerant  pupils  promoted  in  the  Summer  Re- 
view High  School  and  taking  a  progressive  subject  in  their 
home  high  school  the  following  year  was  80  per  cent. 

On  January  30,  1922,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  report  on  the  advisability 
of  re-opening  the  summer  vacation  schools  the  coming  summer  in  at  least 
certain  crowded  sections  of  the  city. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  submitted  a  report,  under  date  of 
May  15,  1922,  suggesting  the  establishment  of  certain  types  of 
schools,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  summer  vacation  school  with  a 
curriculum  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  summer  review 
schools  now  in  operation. 

(6)  A  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  elementary  school  year  to  provide  an 
all-year-round  school  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, will  meet  the  greatest  needs  if  established  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  city  populated  by  foreign-born  children,  or  by  children 
of  foreign-born  parents. 
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(c)  A  plan  for  an  auxiliary  high  school  which  shall  be  in  session  prac- 
tically the  entire  year,  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  until  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.j 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  desire  accelerant  work  in  one  or  more 
subjects,  for  pupils  who  fail  in  the  regular  high  school  but  who  could 
keep  up  if  given  individual  attention,  and  for  all  other  pupils  who 
desire  courses  in  special  fields  but  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  regular  high  school. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  further  advised: 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  School  Committee,  it  is  desirable  to  try  out 
one  of  these  several  plans  now  submitted,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
would  recommend  the  establishment  this  summer  of  the  type  of  vacation 
school  described  in  (a)  above.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
school  would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the  city 
where  there  is  restricted  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation  and  profitable 
use  of  the  vacation  period.  The  Board  would  therefore  recommend  that 
if  there  is  money  available  for  the  purpose,  one  such  school  be  established 
this  year  in  the  Michelangelo  School. 

Unfortunately,  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  1922 
budget  of  the  School  Committee  fo«  summer  school  extension 
and  since  no  money  was  available,  action  was  deferred  upon 
these  recommendations. 

On  May  7,  1923,  however,  the  School  Committee  took  favor- 
able action  upon  recommendation  (a)  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  and  ordered  that  a  vacation  school  be 
established  for  the  summer  of  1923  in  the  Michelangelo  School 
in  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts. 

The  popularity  of  this  extension  of  summer  activities  was 
evidenced  signally  on  the  day  the  school  was  opened.  Only 
one-half  the  number  of  children  who  applied  for  admission  could 
be  accommodated.  However,  one  thousand  children  were 
enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  first 
three  weeks  was  seven  hundred  twenty-five.  The  length  of 
the  term  of  the  vacation  school  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
review  schools,  namely,  forty  days.  The  sessions  are  held 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  to  twelve 
o'clock  M.  The  daily  program  includes  games,  singing  and 
orchestra,  dramatics,  story-telling,  folk  dancing;  and  excursions 
to  parks,  museums,  beaches,  and  libraries. 

Instruction  also  is  given  in  handicrafts,  including  drawing, 
sewing,  clay  modeling,  basket  weaving,  rug  and  hammock 
making,  chair  caning,  toy  making  and  animal  painting. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  and  pupils  of  all  elementary 
grades  were  admitted  to  the  vacation  school  during  the  summer 
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of  1923.  In  the  future  it  would  seem  advisable  to  organize  two 
distinct  schools  —  one  for  children  below  the  sixth  grade,  and 
another  for  pupils  of  the  advanced  elementary  grades.  It 
seems  advisable,  moreover,  that  the  programs  of  work  in  these 
two  types  of  schools  should  be  differentiated  somewhat. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  mentioned  above 
recommended  (6)  a  continuous  school  year  to  include  four  terms 
of  twelve  weeks  each,  the  regular  work  of  the  year  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  terms,  the  fourth  term  to  be  extended  into  the 
summer  months  and  to  provide  regular  class  room  instruction 
for  pupils  desiring  to  repeat  work  in  which  they  have  failed  or  to 
anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  the  next  year's  work.  This 
type  of  school  is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  description  of  this  all-year  school: 

The  all-year  school  is  usually  composed  of  four  periods  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  dates  of  beginning  the  periods  are  usually  September  1,  Decem- 
ber 1,  March  1,  and  June  1.  The  legal  school  year  comprises  three  twelve- 
week  periods,  and  teachers  and  pupils  alike  may  elect  any  three  periods 
they  desire.  Attendance  for  the  fourth  term  is  voluntary  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Advantages  Claimed  for  this  Plan. 
Health. 

Schools  of  this  type  are  usually  located  in  the  congested  sections  of  the 
city.  Boys  and  girls  who,  for  economic  or  other  causes,  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  city  would  be  immeasurably  better  off  in  cool,  clean,  hygienic 
schools  than  in  roaming  about  the  streets  of  the  city.  Habits  of  cleanliness, 
healthful  recreation,  and  study  under  careful  supervision  will  keep  children 
contented  and  happy. 

Attendance. 

Attendance  is  voluntary  but  approximately  75  per  cent  of  children  in 
cities  where  this  plan  is  in  operation  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  these  schools.  In  our  own  summer  review  schools  the  attendance 
is  very  regular. 

Promotions. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  summer  review  school 
in  Boston  succeed  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  advanced. 

Of  the  students  of  superior  ability  who  attend,  a  surprisingly  large  per- 
centage succeed  in  anticipating  a  year's  work  in  a  given  subject.  The  aver- 
ages are  approximately  the  same  as  those  reported  for  other  cities.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  retardation  and  elimination  are  greatly  reduced. 
Present  living  conditions  demand  a  training  and  education  for  all  normal 
children  equivalent  at  least  to  the  first  nine  grades,  and  the  surest  method  of 
making  this  possible  is  through  the  lengthened  school  year. 
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Waste  of  School  Plant. 
We  hear  constant  criticism  of  the  great  waste  that  obtains  because  of 
idle  school  buildings.  Present  day  schools  are  expensive  and  require  an 
expensive  equipment  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  education.  When 
we  consider  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  these  expensive  plants  are 
not  used  at  all,  and  that  at  best  children  have  but  an  extremely  brief 
school  life,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  good  business  and  common 
sense  demand  that  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the  child  shall  remain  open 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  a  plan  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
the  waste  in  time  and  energy  incidental  to  the  long  break  of  the  school 
year  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  this  Type  of  School. 

In  general,  since  the  same  standards  as  regards  the  teacher,  the  curricu- 
lum, and  the  length  of  the  school  day  are  maintained  as  in  the  regular 
school,  the  same  salary  rate  per  month  is  adopted  as  in  the  regular  school. 

Over  a  short  period  of  time  this  plan  would  seem  to  call  for  large  addi- 
tional expenditures,  but  its  adoption  (by  shortening  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  elementary  curriculum  and  by  minimizing  the  amount  of 
retardation)  would  tend  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  education.  Rapid 
progress  through  the  schools  would  permit  the  accommodation  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  outlay  for  school  buildings. 

Americanization:     Mothers'    Classes. 

Broadly  speaking,  Americanization  means  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  In  this  larger  interpretation,  therefore,  all 
educational  work  aims  at  Americanization ;  for  good  citizenship 
is  a  fundamental  goal  and  objective  of  our  schools.  But  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  term  "  Americanization "  belongs  to 
those  activities  —  civic,  social,  and  industrial  —  that  pertain 
to  the  education  of  the  immigrant,  teaching  him  our  language, 
our  history,  and  our  laws ;  acquainting  him  with  our  American 
institutions;  and  leading  him  to  an  acceptance  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  complete  citizenship  in  the  Republic. 

In  the  final  analysis  most  of  these  activities  are  purely  educa- 
tional and  may  be  safely  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  school  authorities.  It  is  manifestly  the  prerogative  and 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the 
instruction  of  the  immigrant,  to  invite  him  to  utilize  the 
opportunities  presented,  and  from  highly  patriotic  motives  to 
assist  him  along  the  pathway  to  citizenship. 

The  backbone  of  Americanization  is  the  public  evening 
school,  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  non-English-speaking 
immigrants  and  of  all  others  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  naturalization  laws.     Boston  has  main- 
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tained  evening  schools  of  this  type  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
thousands  of  immigrants  have  profited  from  the  high  grade  of 
instruction  received  therein.  Despite  the  present  restrictive 
immigration  laws,  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  attendance 
upon  these  schools  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

The  following  table  illustrates    the  enrollment    in  evening 
elementary  schools  during  the  past  five  years : 

Enrollment  of  Classes  for  Immigrants. 


Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

1918-19      

367 

420 

1,466 

2,243 

2,406 

757 

964 

2,520 

3,464 

3,225 

1,124 
1,384 

1919-20      

1920-21    

3,986 

1921-22 

5,707 

1922-23   

5,631 

This  increase  in  attendance  may  be  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  interest  manifested  and  the  publicity  measures  adopted  in 
conveying  to  immigrants  information  concerning  evening  schools 
and  the  opportunities  there  presented.  In  this  campaign  of 
publicity  various  public,  semi-public,  and  private  organizations 
have  given  generous  assistance.  The  press,  both  English  and 
foreign,  has  rendered  effective  aid.  Posters  have  been  placed 
on  the  dashboards  of  street  cars,  screens  have  been  displayed 
in  motion  picture  houses,  and  circulars  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages have  been  distributed.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
instruction  in  citizenship  and  a  new  course  of  study  relating 
thereto  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  A  plan  of 
co-operative  procedure  has  been  established  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  giving  helpful  instruction 
to  applicants  for  naturalization. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  classes  for  immigrants,  Boston 
since  1911  has  conducted  day-time  classes  for  non-English-speak- 
ing persons.  Classes  for  workers  have  been  maintained  in 
co-operation  with  employers  in  mercantile  and  commercial 
establishments.  Classes  for  adult  immigrants,  likewise,  have 
been  conducted  in  community  centers  and  in  headquarters  of 
social  organizations.  Certain  classes  have  been  held  during  the 
evenings  when  regular  evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and 
summer  classes  have  been  organized.  The  Evening  School 
Department  has  been  authorized  by  the  School  Committee  to 
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open  classes  for  instruction  in  English  and  in  citizenship  for 
residents  of  Boston,  in  any  section  of  the  city  and  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  evening,  provided  that  the  demand  warrants  and 
that  suitable  accommodations  may  be  secured. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Enrollment. 


Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

1918-19 

11 
4 

70 
153 
160 

926 
1,308 
1,676 
1,369 
1,448 

937 

1919-20 

1,312 

1920-21 

1,746 

1921-22 

1,522 

1922-23 

1,608 

Since  1915,  classes  for  mothers  have  been  conducted  in 
school  buildings  throughout  the  city.  These  classes  are  held 
during  the  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school.  Attendants 
care  for  the  children  of  pre-school  age  in  a  room  provided  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  the  mothers  are  free  to  profit  from  the 
instruction  given  by  competent  teachers.  The  mothers  become 
enthusiastic  pupils  and  express  their  gratitude  by  rarely  missing 
a  session  of  school. 

The  importance  of  these  classes  for  immigrant  mothers  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  child  of  the  immigrant  attends  day 
school;  the  illiterate  minor  who  works  days  attends  school  in 
the  evening;  the  immigrant  adult,  through  his  workaday  asso- 
ciations, gradually  acquires  a  passing  knowledge  of  English. 
The  immigrant  mother,  however,  occupied  with  her  household 
cares,  rarely  associating  with  English-speaking  people,  learns 
little  or  nothing  of  the  speech,  the  customs,  or  the  ideals  of 
American  life  around  her.  Her  men-folk  discuss  topics  and 
use  expressions  unfamiliar  to  her.  Common  domestic  bonds 
begin  to  loosen.  She  becomes  isolated  —  in  the  midst  of 
seething  social  reconstructions.  We  have  been  too  long  indif- 
ferent to  the  education  of  the  immigrant  woman  —  the  mother 
of  future  Americans.  She,  as  well  as  her  children  and  husband, 
should  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  America  and  to  treasure 
its  idealism.  She,  too,  should  be  taught  the  lessons  of  good 
citizenship.  Adequate  provisions  for  such  instruction  should 
be  afforded. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  during  the  past  year  considerable 
stimulation  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  for 
mothers.  At  its  meeting  on  March  27,  1922,  the  School  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  constructive  program  for  the  extension  of 
educational  opportunities  for  immigrant  women.  In  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Downey,  Director  of  Evening  Schools,  reports  seriatim  con- 
cerning the  action  taken  on  each  of  the  eight  items  contained 
in  the  program  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Downey's  report  is  as 
follows. 

Recommendation  1. —  That  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents two  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  immigrants  be 
conducted  next  fall,  one  for  teachers  without  experience  and  the  other 
for  teachers  who  have  served  in  classes  for  immigrants. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  only  one  course  each  year  for  teachers  of  immi- 
grants.    It  was  also  decided  to  make  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course,  or  of  a  similar  course,  a  requirement  for  the  six-year  evening  ele- 
mentary school  certificate  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  had  successfully 
passed  the  examination  therefor.     This  year  the  course  was  offered  to 
examined  candidates  and  to  such  other  teachers  of  adult  immigrants  as 
cared  to  register.     The  course  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Evening  Schools.     Sixty-one  teachers  registered,  and  thirty- 
nine  satisfactorily  completed  the  course. 

Recommendation  2. —  That  as  soon  as  practicable  a  course  of  instruction 

for  teachers  of  immigrants  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Boston 

Normal  School. 

The  establishment  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  a  course  for  teachers 

of  immigrants  is  the  only  recommendation  of  the  program  that  has  not  as 

yet  been  attempted.     It  seems  likely  that  with  the  increase  of  the  number 

of  classes  for  women,  and  the  appointment  of  kindergarten  teachers  as 

instructors,  a  suitable  training  course  will  soon  be  included  in  the  Normal 

School  curriculum.     Such  a  course  could  readily  offer  the  training  needed 

by  teachers  of  special|English  classes  in  the  day  school,  as  well  as  by  the 

teachers  of  immigrants  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  and  in  the  Day 

School  for  Immigrants. 

Recommendation  3. —  That  special  evening  school  examinations  be  offered 

in  September  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  persons  interested  in  this 

work  to  qualify  as  teachers. 

Special  evening  school  examinations  for  teachers  of  immigrants  were 

conducted  in  September,  1922,  and  in  April,  1923.     Similar  examinations 

for  evening  school  teachers  will  be  held  in  April  of  each  year.     A  new 

certificate,  No.  XVII-B,  with  new  requirements,  was  authorized,  and  at 

least  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  as  teachers  of  immigrants 

persons  who  have  special  aptitude  and  special  preparation  for  this  work. 

The  certificates  issued,  as  a  result  of  these  examinations,  are  valid  for  one 
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year,  but  may  be  extended  for  five  aditional  years  upon  presentation  of 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  training  course. 

Recommendation  4- —  That  provision  be  made  for  employing  attendants  to 
care  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  attend  afternoon  classes. 
Authorization  has  been  secured  for  the  employment  of  attendants  to 
care  for  children  in  classes  for  mothers.  Such  attendants,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration,  are  assigned  by 
the  Director  of  Evening  Schools  to  classes  in  which  the  number  of  children 
seems  to  warrant  such  assignment.  In  the  year  just  closed,  16  attendants 
have  been  thus  assigned. 

Recommendation  5. —  That  the  present  appropriation  for  advertising  be 
substantially  increased  to  the  end  that  greater  publicity  may  be 
given  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  School  Committee  to 
persons  desiring  instruction  in  English  and  in  Citizenship. 
The  Director  of  Evening  Schools  has  been  granted  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  advertising  purposes,  and  special  efforts  have  been  exerted  to 
make  known  to  all  persons  interested  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
city  for  the  education  of  immigrants  and  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
School  Committee  in  offering  these  opportunities. 

Recommendation  6. —  That  the  day  school  force,  particularly  the  kinder- 
gartners,  be  urged  to  co-operate  in  making  known  such  opportunities 
in  immigrant  education. 
The  entire  day  school  force  has  joined  heartily  in  giving  information 
as  to  the  location  of  classes  for  immigrants  and  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  establishing  additional  classes.  The  kindergarten  teachers  gave 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  what  may  be  done  in  organizing  new 
classes.  On  the  1st  of  May,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  kindergartners  began  an  intensive  campaign  to  interest 
foreign-born  women  in  learning  the  language  of  America.  Twenty-four 
new  classes  were  established  during  the  month  of  May,  which  is  better 
than  an  average  of  one  for  each  school  day.  In  three  districts,  classes 
could  not  be  formed  because  there  was  no  room  available,  and  in  certain 
districts,  where  the  number  of  applicants  was  small,  the  women  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  classes  in  neighboring  districts.  Six  additional  classes 
will  be  ready  for  opening  in  the  fall,  and  a  total  of  1,103  names  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools.  Kindergartners  of  Boston 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid  results  they  have 
attained  in  this  work. 

Despite  the  numerous  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  the  incon- 
venience attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  new  classes  at  a  busy 
season  of  the  year,  principals  and  teachers  have  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  work  for  non-English  speaking  mothers.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  without  their  support  and  co-operation  the  program 
of  immigrant  education  which  Boston  now  offers  could  not  be  attempted 
upon  anything  like  its  present  extensive  scale. 

Recommendation  7. —  That   Parents'    Associations   be   likewise   urged  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  classes  for  immigrants  and  that  an  attempt 
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be  made  to  form  Parents'  Associations  in  districts  which  are  largely 

immigrant  in  population. 
The  Parents'  Associations  have  heartily  co-operated,  and  everything  pos- 
sible has  been  done  to  form  new  associations  in  the  congested  sections  of  the 
city  and  to  interest  immigrant  residents  in  our  day  and  evening  classes. 

Recommendation  8. —  That  arrangements  be  made  to  hold  in  the  fall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  various  agencies  interested  in  immigrant  education  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  schools 
and  of  enlisting  active  support  in  a  well  denned  plan  of  co-operation. 
The  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  agencies  interested  in  immi- 
grant welfare  was  held  on  October  19,  1922,  and  each  organization  pledged 
itself  to  support  the  public  schools  in  the  campaign  of  education  for  immi- 
grants. 

Clerical  Assistants  in  Schools  and  Districts. 
By  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  adequate  clerical 
assistance  is  provided  for  the  Normal  school,  the  Latin  and 
day  high  schools,  the  evening  high  and  elementary  schools,  the 
trade  schools,  the  continuation  schools,  and  for  all  the  various 
departments.  For  several  years,  the  principals  of  elemen- 
tary school  districts  also  have  been  petitioning  for  relief  from 
the- clerical  details  which  have  been  increasing  in  volume  as  the 
school  system  has  become  more  complex.  On  January  3,  1911 , 
the  Elementary  Principals'  Association,  in  a  communication  to 
the  School  Committee,  asked  "that  a  clerical  assistant  be 
authorized  for  each  elementary  school  district  having  thirty- 
five  or  more  regular  teachers,  including  kindergarten  teachers." 
This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
that  Board  forthwith  made  a  careful  review  of  the  needs  of 
clerical  assistance  in  elementary  school  districts,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1911,  submitted  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  in 
which  it  said : 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  a  wasteful  policy  for  sub-masters,  masters' 
assistants,  and  other  highly  paid  teachers  to  continue  to  employ  their 
valuable  time  if!  purely  clerical  services.  .  .  .  The  Board,  therefore, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  and  practicable  —  (1)  To  relieve  all 
teachers  from  all  clerical  work  except  the  preparation  of  their  own  individual 
accounts  and  records;  and  (2)  To  provide  a  clerk  for  each  principal  who 
may  make  a  judicious  use  of  such  clerical  assistance,  the  duties  of  such 
clerks  to  include  all  clerical  work  of  every  description  at  present  delegated 
by  principals  to  subordinate  teachers. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  School  Committee  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  recommended  the  appointment  of  clerical 
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assistants  in  all  elementary  school  districts  having  thirty-five 
or  more  regular  grade  teachers,  and  in  other  districts  where  the 
services  of  one  clerical  assistant  may  be  divided  advantageously 
between  two  neighboring  school  districts.  Pursuant  of  these 
discussions,  the  School  Committee,  on  January  29,  1912, 
adopted  the  following  order: 

That  in  each  elementary  district  having  thirty-five  or  more  regular 
grade  teachers,  one  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed.  A  clerical  assist- 
ant may  also  be  appointed  for  service  in  any  two  districts  at  the  discretion 
of  the  superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  clerical  assistants 
were  appointed  in  the  Hancock  and  the  Roger  Wolcott  Districts. 
In  September,  1909,  by  special  action  of  the  School  Committee 
a  clerical  assistant  had  been  allowed  for  the  Model  School  in 
the  Martin  District. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee were  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Clerical  assistants  may  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  in  day  ele- 
mentary schools  when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  twenty-five  hundred. 

Serious  discussion  of  the  subject  of  clerical  assistance  was 
renewed  when  on  October  13,  1921,  the  Superintendent  received 
a  petition  from  the  recently  formed  Association  of  Intermediate 
School  Principals  embodying  a  request  that  intermediate 
schools  with  ninth  grade  classes  be  allowed  a  clerical  assistant, 
even  though  such  districts  contain  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pupils.  In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents presented  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  repeating 
substantially  the  arguments  advanced  ten  years  earlier  and 
emphasizing  particularly  "the  increasing  need  of  clerical 
assistants  in  order  that  the  time  of  highly  paid  teachers  may  be 
freed  for  teaching."  The  Board  specifically  recommended  that 
a  permanent  clerk  be  authorized  in  elementary  and  intermedi- 
ate districts  in  which  the  average  membership  equals  or  exceeds 
seventeen  hundred  pupils. 

This  recommenadtion,  if  adopted,  would  involve  the  appoint- 
ment' of  sixteen  clerks  in  addition  to  the  three  previously 
employed.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  therefore,  suggested 
for  financial  considerations  that  the^  selection  of  these  sixteen 
clerks  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  three  years;   that  seven 
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be  appointed  the  first  year,  1922-23;    five  the  second  year, 
1923-24;  and  four  the  third  year,  1924-25. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  were  approved  by  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Regulations  were  amended  on  March  20,  1922,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Clerical  assistants  may  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  in  day  ele- 
mentary and  day  intermediate  schools  when  the  number  of  pupils  belonging 
exceeds  seventeen  hundred. 

On  November  10,  1922,  the  Intermediate  School  Principals' 
Association  appealed  again  to  the  Superintendent,  on  this 
occasion  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  regulation  just  quoted, 
to  provide  that : 

One  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed  for  two  or  more  adjacent  dis- 
tricts whose  combined  membership  exceeds  seventeen  hundred  pupils, 
the  time  of  such  assistant  to  be  equally  apportioned  to  the  districts  so 
united. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  viewing  with  favor  this 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Intermediate  School  Principals' 
Association,  recommended  to  the  School  Committee  that  six 
additional  clerical  assistants  be  authorized  for  twelve  inter- 
mediate districts;  that  one  clerical  assistant  be  assigned  for 
part-time  service  in  two  intermediate  districts  whose  combined 
membership  exceeds  seventeen  hundred  pupils.  This  recom- 
mendation received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  School 
Committee  and  was  approved  by  that  body. 

As  a  result  of  these  successive  steps  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding clerical  assistance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year 
thirty-seven  elementary  and  intermediate  school  districts  will 
be  provided  with  twenty-one  trained  clerical  assistants,  fifteen 
of  whom  will  be  assigned  to  single  districts  and  six  of  whom  will 
perform  part-time  service  for  twelve  districts. 

Supplementary  to  the  permanent  service  rendered  by  these 
clerical  assistants,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  as  emer- 
gency may  arise  to  assign  pupils  from  the  commercial  courses 
in  the  day  high  schools  to  perform  clerical  service  in  the  various 
school  districts  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  pupils  practical  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  their  high  school  course,  but  incidentally  it  affords 
considerable  relief  to  principals  of  districts  for  which  no  clerical 
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assistance  is  regularly  provided.  This  plan  of  permitting  pupils 
to  secure  experience  in  office  practice  needs  to  be  carefully 
safeguarded.  Therefore,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  such 
service  during  more  than  two  afternoons  a  week  and  no  district 
is  entitled  to  such  temporary  service  for  more  than  four  after- 
noons a  week. 

As  suggested  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  employing  permanent  clerical  assistance  are  to  relieve 
master's  assistants  and  other  efficient  teachers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  clerical  tasks  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  class 
room  teaching,  and  to  release  the  principal  of  the  school  from 
office  routine  and  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to 
supervisory  duties. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  reports  of  principals  of 
districts  where  clerks  are  employed  permanently  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  two-fold  purpose  is  being  realized.  One 
principal  reports : 

Previous  to  this  year  my  class  room  teaching  and  supervision  has  always 
been  more  or  less  haphazard  and  interrupted.  I  am  now  able  to  go  to  a 
room  or  to  one  of  my  outside  buildings  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  and 
carry  it  out  without  being  interrupted  by  messengers  from  the  office  or  calls 
to  the  office.  ...  I  am  now  able  and  accustomed  to  give  from  three 
to  four  hours  per  day  to  class  room  work,  and  as  this  time  is  now  unin- 
terrupted it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  much  more  effective  and  continuous 
supervising  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

Another  writes : 

Prior  to  this  year  I  have  never  been  able  to  exceed  an  average  of  more 
than  one  hour  per  day  in  actual  class  room  supervision.  Since  the  granting 
of  efficient  office  assistance,  nearly  half  of  the  day  has  been  devoted  to  ob- 
servation of  class  room  method  and  practice. 

Still  another  has  this  to  say: 

The  principal  in  this  district  has  been  released  from  the  office  for  class 
room  supervision  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  whole  time,  and 
has  been  able  to  devote  that  portion  of  the  day  to  supervision. 

Supervision  by  Principals. 
For  many  years  in  Boston  the  district  has  been  the  unit  of 
school    administration.     The    large    directive    responsibilities 
assigned  to  principals  have  been  assumed  and  discharged  by 
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them  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  Our  principals  are  recog- 
nized as  able  administrators  and  executives. 

Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  with 
the  delegation  to  assistant  superintendents  (who  originally 
were  supervisors)  of  city  wide  administrative  duties,  the  school 
district  is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  the  supervisory 
unit  also  of  the  system.  The  principal  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  must  be  a  guide  and  trainer  of  teachers,  especially 
of  the  younger  teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the 
principal  that  he  become  as  skillful  in  supervision  as  he  is 
capable  in  administration.  The  principal  of  the  future  must 
possess  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades 
under  his  control  effective  and  timely  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic,  constructive  and  expert  supervision. 

So  important  is  this  newer  role  of  principal,  so  far  reaching 
is  its  effect  upon  teachers,  and  so  closely  is  it  allied  with  progres- 
sive class  room  technique  that  it  is  proposed  to  offer  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  next  year,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing collegiate  work  for  teachers,  a  course  in  supervision  for 
principals.  It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents which  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  eminently 
practical  and  suggestive. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  fitting  to  make  record  of  the  course 
on  administrative  problems  which  was  conducted  during  the 
past  year  by  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read  of  the  Normal  School. 
While  membership  in  this  course  was  restricted  to  school  ad- 
ministrators and  the  attendance  was  wholly  optional,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures  and  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

The  topics  discussed  at  the  conferences  are  summarized  by 
Mr.  Read  as  follows: 


Probably  the  three  most  vital  problems  in  education  today  are  the 
determination  of  individual  differences  among  pupils,  the  setting  up  of 
proper  objectives,  and  the  organization  of  curricula  to  meet  the  widely 
variant  needs  of  school  children.  These  problems  must  be  faced  by  every 
educator  who  wishes  to  bring  about  democracy  in  education.  Each 
problem  is  related  to  the  definite  work  of  the  teacher  in  attempting  to  give 
every  child  the  kind  of  chance  his  abilities,  interests,  and  probable  future 
warrants. 

Democracy  in  education  is  defined  as  equal  educational  opportunities 
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for  all.  But  equal  educational  opportunities  here  means  differentiation 
according  to  needs.  Pupils  in  school  differ  according  to  nature  and  nur- 
ture. Before  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  pupils  coming  from  differ- 
ent social  strata,  with  different  home  training  and  ideals,  with  different 
biological  heritage,  and  with  different  outlooks  upon  life  as  to  future  oc- 
cupations and  callings,  the  schools  will  do  well  to  study  how  pupils  differ, 
to  what  extent,  and  the  probable  effect  of  these  differences  in  class-room 
instruction  and  training.  The  problem  of  measurement  is  simply  the 
problem  of  determining  what  is  best  for  each  child,  since  results  of  investi- 
gation are  of  no  value  unless  put  to  practical  use.  This  is  democracy  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Objectives  in  education  depend  upon  the  dominant  ideals  of  society. 
The  school  is  one  agency  for  the  stablization  of  society  and  an  aid  in 
society's  progress.  Society's  demands  determine  eventually,  if  not  now, 
the  objectives  of  school  education.  The  importance  of  sociological  studies 
cannot  be  over-estimated  in  determining  offerings  in  school.  The  early 
Latin  grammar  school  of  colonial  days  met  society's  wishes  for  a  time  by 
offering  only  Latin  and  Greek  as  best  suited  to  develop  the  talent  of  the 
youth  of  that  day.  The  academy  movement  began  to  flourish  with  the 
changing  ideals  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  the 
academy  found  itself  unable  to  meet  the  newer  demands  for  more  practical 
training,  the  high  school  came  into  existence.  The  tendency  from  1635  to 
the  present  has  been  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  classical  to 
the  practical,  from  a  consideration  of  a  few  to  the  training  of  all.  Ob- 
jectives as  set  up  and  defined  today  give  recognition  to  the  principle  that 
only  by  training  pupils  in  the  light  of  mental  measurements  and  of  society's 
needs  will  the  highest  effectiveness  of  democracy  be  realized.  The  diffi- 
culty of  educational  determinations  for  those  who  remain  in  school  as  well 
as  for  those  who  drop  out  becomes  serious.  To  realize  futures  which  are 
entirely  probable  for  any  group,  aims  in  education  will  need  to  vary  as  the 
groups  themselves  and  the  social  ideals  of  the  period. 

The  places  of  the  several  subjects  in  the  curriculum  depend  upon  the 
capacities,  interests,  probable  futures  of  pupils,  and  the  ideals  of  society 
in  which  the  school  is  organized.  It  is  probably  best  that  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  should  complete  courses,  but  courses  of  varying  lengths 
and  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  These  courses  might  well  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  knowledge,  skill,  appreciation  and  ideals.  It  is  quite  generally 
accepted  that  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  today  is  of  considerable  value 
to  certain  well-defined  groups.  But  scarcely  anyone  argues  now  that 
every  subject  possesses  the  same  value  for  all  alike.  Hence  unit  courses 
are  on  the  way  —  courses  which  are  exhaustive  for  some,  ordinary  for 
others,  essentially  appreciative  for  still  others,  and  of  no  value  whatever 
for  still  others.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  algebra  will  not  be  an 
essential  for  some  nor  foreign  language  for  others.  It  may  be  found  that 
household  economics  should  not  be  taught  in  school  at  all  to  some  girls 
and  that  for  others  a  three  months'  course  just  previous  to  entering  upon 
household  duties  would  be  the  most  effective.  Courses  will  need  to  vary 
in  length  from  six  weeks  to  four  or  more  years.  Courses  will  need  to  vary 
in  difficulty  from  minimum  essentials  in  the  fundamentals  for  those  of  low 
ability  to  a  rather  highly  exhaustive  treatment  for  those  of  high  ability. 
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Only  by  such  offerings  can  the  schools  make  effective  the  instruction  and 
training  on  the  basis  of  individual  variations,  and  society's  dominant 
ideals. 

The  topics  considered  in  the  conferences  by  the  administrative  group  of 
the  Boston  schools  included  the  following: 

1.  Individual  variations  among  pupils. 

2.  Mental  levels  and  classifications. 

3.  Determination  of  objectives  in  education. 

4.  Foundations  of  curricula. 

5.  English  and  the  curriculum. 

6.  Mathematics  and  the  curriculum. 

7.  Social  studies  and  the  curriculum. 

8.  Supervision  and  criticism  of  instruction. 

9.  Method  in  the  class  room. 

10.     The  human  element  in  teaching. 

Courses  Pursued  by  Teachers. 
In  all  the  activities  of  life,  it  is  wise  to  preserve  correct  bal- 
ances and  true  proportions.  "Wisdom,"  said  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  "  consists  in  putting  things  in  their  proper  places,  and 
then  in  exercising  control  over  them."  So,  in  educational  ad- 
ministration we  need  to  maintain  clear  and  definite  perspec- 
tives. For  this  reason  we  have  never  made  a  fetish  of  educa- 
tional courses.  Teachers  entering  the  service  are  expected 
reasonably  to  meet  certain  requirements  in  this  respect;  also, 
others  who  are  aspiring  to  promotion.  But  further  than  this 
the  school  authorities  never  have  felt  inclined  to  go.  Never- 
theless we  are  living  in  a  time  of  vital,  rapid  change.  We  must 
not  abandon  old  principles,  neither  should  we  reject  new  ideas. 
As  teachers  we  cannot  stand  still  —  we  are  going  either  forward 
or  backward  daily.  For  us  there  is  no  status  quo.  All  of  us 
require  encouragement  and  stimuli  to  cheer  or  spur  us  onward. 
From  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  teachers  should 
pursue  college  courses.  Indeed  there  are  occasions  when 
restraint  should  be  imposed.  Nevertheless  this  incontrovertible 
and  inescapable  truth  moves  directly  athwart  our  pathway; — 
the  teachers  who  pursue  one,  or  possibly  two,  courses  each 
year,  leisurely  and  happily,  as  a  compensation  therefor  bring 
to  their  class  rooms  a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm  and  a  vision 
which  they  otherwise  might  not  possess. 

For  years,  hundreds  of  our  teachers  voluntarily  have  been 
pursuing  courses.  Scores  of  them  have  been  building  up 
credits  toward  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Many  have  sought  and 
secured  a  Master's  degree.     Unfortunately  there  are  no  records 
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accessible  in  the  offices  of  the  School  Committee  that  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  these  professional  and  personal  achievements 
of  teachers. 

Actuated  not  by  curiosity,  but  by  a  desire  to  obtain  depend- 
able statistical  data,  the  Superintendent  in  April  of  the  present 
year  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  principals  of  schools  and  dis- 
tricts requesting  information  relative  to  (a)  the  number  of 
different  teachers  who  have  pursued  college  courses  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1920,  and  ending  June  30, 
1923;  and  (6)  the  total  number  of  college  courses  that  these 
teachers  completed.  The  same  data  were  sought  concerning 
teachers  who  have  pursued  courses  not  credited  by  the  colleges, 
but  of  recognized  educational  standards,  such  as  promotional 
or  improvement  courses  offered  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, university  extension  courses,  etc.  In  order  that  the  re- 
ports from  principals  might  be  uniform  and  comparable,  the 
unit  "course"  was  defined  in  the  circular  letter  as  fifteen  hours 
of  approved  work.  Thus  a  teacher  completing  thirty  hours  of 
work  should  be  credited  with  two  courses,  etc. 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire  is  herewith 
submitted.  The  table  requires  little  explanation.  It  indicates 
that  of  the  3,342  teachers  in  the  service,  1,491  or  45  per  cent, 
during  the  three-year  period,  have  pursued  college  courses;  and 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  college  courses  taken  by  these 
1,491  teachers  was  7,567.  Similarly  1,810,  or  54  per  cent,  of 
the  3,342  teachers  took  non-college  standard  courses,  and  the 
total  number  of  courses  taken  by  this  group  was  5,057.  Ob- 
viously many  teachers  were  students  in  both  types  of  courses, 
collegiate  and  non-collegiate. 

The  reports  of  the  principals  are  summarized  by  schools  or 
districts.  The  reader,  however,  is  cautioned  against  making 
comparisons.  In  returns  from  so  many  sources,  minor  discrepan- 
cies unavoidably  appear.  In  one  respect  our  circular  letter 
lacked  explicitness.  For  example,  it  inadvertently  made  no 
inquiry  concerning  teachers  in  classes  of  exceptional  children 
(special  classes,  classes  in  manual  and  domestic  arts,  e»tc). 
Some  principals  included  these  teachers  in  their  reports,  others 
apparently  did  not.  But  on  the  whole  the  statistics  are  accu- 
rate and  reliable,  and  are  recorded  as  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
studious  qualities,  the  progressive  spirit  and  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  teachers  in  our  service. 
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Courses'  of  Study:    Unification  of  the  School  System. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  democratization  of  the  Boston 
school  system  is  revealed  in  the  manner  of  making  and  approving 
courses  of  study  for  pupils.  It  is  a  truism  that  courses  of 
study  should  not  remain  rigid  or  static.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  provisional,  vital,  and  constantly  subject  to 
change.  Moreover  they  should  reflect  the  educational  expe- 
riences and  the  prophetic  outlook  of  our  most  alert  and  progres- 
sive teachers. 

Accepting  the  above  as  good  philosophy,  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  several  years  to  appoint  councils  of  representative 
teachers  to  serve  as  continuous  standing  committees  on  courses 
of  study;  and  to  encourage  these  councils  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately all  suggestions  relative  to  modifications  in  subject 
matter  or  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  recommend  any 
constructive  revisions  or  amendments  that  they  may  find 
practicable.  These  councils  are  permitted  to  do  this  work  in 
their  own  way  and  to  take  their  own  time ;  but  when  the  task 
is  complete  it  represents  the  best  thought  and  vision  of  our 
teaching  corps.  It  is  unmistakably  their  product.  Its  review 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  its  final  adoption  by  the 
School  Committee  are  largely  formalities. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  intermediate  schools  and  classes 
were  in  the  throes  of  formation,  a  large  number  of  these  coun- 
cils were  formed,  and  all  have  remained  in  continuous  existence 
up  to  the  present  time.  And  since,  as  has  been  reasserted  repeat- 
edly, the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  intermediate  school  are 
expressed  in  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  re- 
constructed and  vitalized,  the  success  of  this  unit  of  organiza- 
tion is  a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  who  so  enthusiastically  and 
effectively  co-operated  in  remolding  these  course  of  study.  In  a 
report  concerning  these  councils,  addressed  to  the  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  in  1917,  the  present  writer  made  the  following 
statement : 

Any  discussion  of  the  development  and  the  progress  of  intermediate 
schools  or  classes  would  be  incomplete  without  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  toward  their  success  by  the  various  councils  on  this  newer 
type  of  schools. 

These  councils,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are  seven 

'  in    number,    namely,    Councils    on    English,    on    Science,    on    Modern 

Foreign  Languages,on  Mathematics,  on  History  and  Geography,  on  Latin, 
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and  on  Commercial  Subjects.  Membership  upon  these  councils 
includes  representative  teachers  of  both  high  schools  and  intermediate 
classes.     .     .     . 

None  of  these  councils  are  embarrassed  by  limitations  superimposed  by 
school  authorities.  On  their  own  initiative  they  are  doing  constructive 
pioneer  work  along  original  lines.  Conferences  are  heljd  by  them  fre- 
quently, and  the  entire  subject  matter  of  the  curricula  is  being  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  revised.  A  notable  illustration  is  the  procedure  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Mathematics.  This  council  has  undertaken  the  task  of  having  math- 
ematics taught  as  a  unit  in  intermediate  classes.  Making  simplified 
arithmetic  a  center,  the  council  purposes  to  associate  with  arithmetic 
constructive  or  intuitional  geometry  and  the  elements  of  algebra.  It 
expects  thereby  to  lead  the  pupils  gradually  to  an  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  not  as  fragments  but  as  a  mathematical 
unit,  and  by  this  means  to  forestall  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  con- 
front pupils  when  they  begin  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  for  the 
first  time  in  the  high  school  course.  « 

In  order  that  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  intermediate  classes 
may  realize  clearly  this  newer  viewpoint  of  teaching  mathematics,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  at  hand  concretely  and  in  detail  subject  matter 
for  class-room  instruction,  four  members  of  this  council  have  volunteered 
to  meet  in  four  district  divisions  all  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  inter- 
mediate grades  or  classes.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  body  of 
material  will  be  assembled  suitable  for  presentation  to  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  progressive  methods  of 
mathematics  teaching  will  become  more  thoroughly  understood  and  more 
keenly  appreciated. 

Thus,  during  all  this  period  of  reconstruction  of  intermediate  school 
programs,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of  these  councils  who, 
not  as  theorists  but  as  practical  school-folk  with  a  vision,  are  courageously 
meeting  the  problems  that  arise,  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  class  room 
are  solving  difficulties,  discovering  new  principles  and  practices,  and 
arriving  slowly  but  sanely  at  some  very  definite  educational  conclusions. 

All  of  the  councils  enumerated  above  have  been  actively 
engaged  during  the  past  year  and  many  of  them,  as  a  result  of 
their  labors,  have  proposed  important  revisions  of  existing 
courses  of  study. 

The  Council  on  Correlated  Mathematics,  without  seriously 
modifying  the  skeletal  outline  previously  prepared  for  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX  has  amplified  the  same  and  clothed  it  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  materials  that  will  greatly  assist 
the  individual  teacher  in  its  interpretation  and  application. 

In  this  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  the  material 
of  instruction  is  becoming  more  definitely  outlined  and  the 
work   more    closely   correlated   grade   by   grade.     The   step, 
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therefore,  between  Grades  VIII  and  IX  is  becoming  more 
and  more  imperceptible  year  by  year. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Boston  sixteen  intermediate 
districts  which  contain  all  grades  from  I  to  IX,  inclusive. 

A  few  intermediate  schools  comprising  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX,  exclusively,  have  been  organized;  and  others  will  be  estab- 
lished rapidly  in  the  near  future,  since  this  type  of  organ- 
ization has  been  accepted  as  a  unit  of  construction  in  all  our 
building  programs.  School  administrators  must  now  concern 
themselves  with  the  task  of  preventing  any  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  pupils'  work  between  Grade  IX  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  and  Grade  X  of  the  traditional  high  school. 

In  order  to  avert  this  impending  danger,  the  Council  on 
Correlated  Mathematics  has  concretely  in  preparation  a 
course  of  study  for  Grade  X  which  will  be  a  logical  outgrowth 
and  development  of  the  work  prescribed  for  Grade  IX,  and 
toward  which  the  work  of  Grade  IX  will  lead  directly.  Thus 
there  will  be  forged  another  link  in  the  unification  of  the  entire 
school  system,  a  goal  for  which  we  have  been  striving  so  earn- 
estly in  these  later  years. 

The  Council  on  Science  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
educational  literature  in  a  series  of  fourteen  pamphlets,  each 
devoted  to  a  particular  topic,  such  as  Heat,  Sound,  Weather, 
etc.  It  has  organized  its  material  with  a  view  toward  the 
unified  teaching  of  science  throughout  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX.  These  suggestive  outlines  are  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  teaching  of  science  in  these  grades,  and  to  make  the  instruc- 
tion therein  logical  and  scientific  rather  than  discursive  as 
heretofore.  This  council,  furthermore,  has  formulated  a  course, 
in  science  for  Grade  X  based  upon  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades  —  another  onward  step  toward  unification  of  the 
system. 

The  Council  on  Latin,  which  had  previously  prepared  an 
outline  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  during  the  past  year  has 
extended  its  course  of  study  to  include  the  work  required  in 
Grade  X.  Some  of  our  intermediate  schools  are  permitting 
pupils  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  seventh  grade,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Latin  Schools.  For  such  pupils  there 
will  be  guaranteed  in  the  future  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
pursuit  of  this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade 
onward.  In  other  intermediate  schools  the  study  of  Latin  is 
deferred  until  Grade  IX.     It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  there 
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will  be  no  interruption  in  the  program  of  these  pupils  when  they 
pass  over  into  Grade  X  of  the  high  school.  Thus  unification 
will  be  further  assured. 

The  Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French  and 
Spanish)  several  years  ago  made  a  course  of  study  defining 
the  first  unit  of  instruction  in  each  of  these  subjects,  namely, 
for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  intermediate  schools  or  for  first- 
year  classes  of  high  schools;  also  the  second  unit  of  instruction, 
namely,  for  Grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools,  or  for  second- 
year  classes  of  high  schools.  During  the  past  year  this  Council 
has  formulated  the  third  unit  of  instruction,  namely,  for  second- 
year  classes  in  high  schools  (Grade  X  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  second  unit  of  instruction  in  intermediate  schools) 
or  for  third  year  classes  of  high  schools  (Grade  XI  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  second  unit  of  instruction  in  high  schools) . 

Thus  the  work  in  modern  foreign  languages  flows  on  unin- 
terruptedly from  Grade  VII  until  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is 
to  be  obserVed  with  reference  to  the  study  of  modern  foreign 
languages  that  the  first  unit  of  instruction  may  be  taken  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  combined  or  in  Grade  IX  alone,  of  the 
intermediate  school,  or  in  Grade  IX  of  the  traditional  high 
school;  the  unit  representing  the  same  amount  of  accomplish- 
ment wherever  taken.  Furthermore,  a  pupil  who  begins  the 
study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  intermediate  school  and  continues  until  the  end  of  the 
course  will  have  completed  five  units  of  instruction,  instead  of 
the  four  units  usually  offered  in  the  high  school. 

Other  Courses  of  Study. 
Spelling. 
During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  principals  of  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  grades  was  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  spelling  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive. 
This  committee  made  a  painstaking  analysis  of  the  minimum 
and  supplementary  spelling  lists  already  approved  for  use  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  likewise  of  various  other 
studies  and  investigations  contributory  to  the  general  theme 
of  spelling.  As  the  result  of  its  deliberations  the  committee 
recommended  a  course  of  study  containing  an  alphabetic  list 
of  2,040  words  to  be  taught,  together  with  4,721  other  words 
that  are  likely  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  written 
vocabulary.     This  list  of  words  will  be  printed  in  the  form  of 
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a  text  book.  The  text  books  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  pupils  during  their  progress  through  school.  The 
pupil  may  write,  in  blank  spaces  provided  for  this  purpose, 
words  additional  to  those  of  the  printed  lists;  and  when  the 
pupil  leaves  school  the  combined  speller  and  dictionary  will 
become  his  permanent  property. 

The  School  Committee  has  approved  this  alphabetic  list  of 
words  for  the  pupils,  and  also  a  grade  list  for  the  use  of  teachers 
which  contains  only  the  words  required  to  be  taught. 

The  following  report,  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Principal  of  the 
Martin  School,  clearly  defines  the  theory  underlying  the 
selection  of  this  alphabetic  list.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee during  the  coming  year  to  prepare  a  manual  for  teachers 
that  will  outline  in  detail  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  spelling  under  this  improved  plan. 

1.     The  Basis  of  a  Spelling  List. 

The  work  done  in  Boston  during  the  last  eight  years  in  selecting  and 
evaluating  words  for  a  spelling  list  forms  the  best  available  basis  for  a 
permanent  spelling  list  for  use  in  Boston  schools.  In  a  city  of  this  size  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  local  list  that  is  better  than  any  country-wide  list  for 
our  use. 

2.     Development  of  the  List. 

No  list  or  spelling  book  can  be  regarded  as  final.  New  words  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  use.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  familiar 
words  are  spelled  will  change  as  a  result  of  consistent  drill  in  spelling.  The 
frequency  with  which  many  of  these  words  are  used  may  be  increased  by 
instruction  aimed  to  enrich  and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils.  Your 
committee  offers  a  Vocabulary  List,  and  suggests  a  Method  of  Teaching 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  pupils  and  teachers  will  find  here  a 
basis  for  effective  work  together.  It  is  possible  to  carry  through  a  city- wide 
experiment  in  educational  procedure  which  will  have  high  value. 

3.  Starred  Words. 
During  the  first  eight  years  in  school  pupils  should  learn  to  spell  about 
two  thousand  words.  These  two  thousand  words  are  marked  with  a 
star  (*).  Several  hundred  of  them  are  simply  monosyllables  presenting 
no  spelling  difficulty  above  the  early  primary  grades,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  words  requiring  careful  teaching  is  considerably  reduced.  Our 
selection  is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  ■ — • 

City  of  Boston:  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Spelling  Lists. 
Jones:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English  Spelling. 
Kelley:    A  List  of  Words  Misspelled  in  the  Diaries  of  Third  Grade 

Children. 
Nicholson :   A  Speller  for  the  Use  of  the  Teachers  of  California. 
Ayres :  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Spelling. 
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Boston  Model  School:  An  Experimental  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling. 
City  of  Chicago:  Spelling  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
Thorndike :   The  Teacher's  Word  Book.     (First  five  thousand  words 
in  order  of  frequency.) 

4.     Arrangement  of  Words. 

To  put  before  the  child  only  those  words  assigned  to  be  studied  in  one 
particular  grade  is  to  limit  his  facility  in  the  general  study  of  spelling.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  abler  pupils  to  acquire  new  words  outside 
of  the  required  list  for  the  grade,  and  children  of  poor  spelling  ability  to 
review  words  forgotten  or  never  learned  in  earlier  grades,  the  whole  list 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  grade  in  which  each  word  is  to 
be  taught  indicated  at  the  left. 

Experience  with  this  arrangement  in  the  Boston  Model  School  has 
shown  not  only  that  it  is  not  confusing,  but  that  it  stimulates  the  child's 
interest  in  spelling  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done,  and  helps  him  to  acquire 
early  the  very  important  power  of  finding  words  which  he  desires  to  learn- 
Furthermore  it  gives  to  the  teacher  an  opportunity  she  has  never  before 
had  to  judge  as  to  the  rejection  of  undesirable  words  and  the  selection  of 
new  ones. 

5.     Vocabulary  List. 

(a.)  The  vocabulary  of  individuals  varies  to  such  an  extent  even  among 
young  children  that  it  is  believed  to  be  desirable  to  put  before  pupils  a 
much  larger  number  of  words  than  they  are  required  to  learn.  Many 
words  creep  into  the  child's  consciousness  from  reading  and  conversation 
and  need  only  the  stimulus  of  a  convenient  opportunity  to  take  their  place 
in  his  written  language.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  an  incentive 
to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  about  three  thousand  words  are  added  to  the 
spelling  list.  These,  with  the  two  thousand  words  to  be  taught,  constitute 
a  "Vocabulary  List." 

(6.)  There  is  another  reason  for  including  these  words.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  spelling  that  must  go  on  continually  it  is  desirable  that  teachers 
have  before  them  a  large  number  of  words  that  may  be  used  in  school  work 
more  commonly  than  we  suspect.  As  this  larger  list  is  used  for  reference 
and  occasional  discussion  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  enabling  teachers 
to  give  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  inclusion  of  debatable  words  in  the 
regular  spelling  list  and  to  advise  as  to  the  grades  where  these  words  may 
best  be  taught. 

(c.)  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  only  the  starred  words  are 
required  to  be  taught.  It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  others  will  be  used 
and  learned  by  children  as  need  arises. 

6.  Use  of  the  List. 
This  list  will  be  used  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and  the  book  will 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the  pupil  after  five  years  of  use.  It 
will  serve  for  the  study  of  words  in  preparation  of  the  lesson  and  in  review; 
for  the  checking  of  words  misspelled  and  needed  by  individual  pupils  in 
varying  degree ;  and  for  convenient  reference  by  the  pupil  while  writing  — 
a  use  that  cannot  be  made  of  any  spelling  list  or  spelling  book  published 
for  school  use  at  the  present  time.     The  pupil  can  thus  be  stimulated  not 
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only  to  study  carefully  and  intelligently  such  words  as  he  needs  to  study, 
but  to  watch  the  growth  of  his  written  vocabulary  and  take  an  interest  in 
adding  new  words.  When  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  use  a  word  that  he  is 
not  familiar  with  and  that  he  does  not  find  in  the  list,  he  can  write  it  in 
the  blank  space  provided  in  the  book  and  thus  have  a  constructive  interest 
in  developing  a  final  list.  This  method  of  procedure  has  been  used  even 
in  the  third  grade  of  the  Farragut  School  with  marked  success.  It  is 
believed  that  the  method  suggested  is  sound  in  form,  stimulating  in  actual 
use,  constructive  in  character,  and  likely  to  produce  definite  satisfaction 
through  aroused  interest  among  the  pupils. 

7.  Method  of  Teaching. 

It  is  expected  that  each  principal  will  determine  with  his  teachers  the 
methods  to  be  used.  The  following  steps  are  suggested  as  preliminary 
to  the  individual  study  of  words. 

a.  Dictation  of  ten  to  twenty  words  at  a  time  from  the  grade  list  with- 

out previous  study  until  all  the  words  assigned  to  a  grade  have 
been  given. 

b.  Immediate  correction  of  words  misspelled  (correct  form  to  be  written 

in  pupil's  note  book) . 

c.  Individual  study  of  words  to  be  based  on  words  that  the  pupil  spells 

incorrectly. 
It  is  proposed  to  print  a  small  pamphlet  giving  suggestions  to  teachers 
as  to  the  use  of  the  list  and  eventually  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling  if  that  is  desired. 

8.  Review  and  Testing. 

Lists  of  words  found  difficult  in  earlier  grades  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
for  dictation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  tabulation  of  results  of 
tests  on  these  words  will  give  information  of  increasing  value  in  regard  to 
their  spelling  difficulty.  These  difficult  words  may  be  dictated  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  in  No.  7,  above,  probably  before  the  new  words  for 
the  grade  are  taken  up. 

9.  Additional  Words. 
A  blank  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  such  words  as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  printed  list.  It  probably  will  be  found 
helpful  to  use  this  space  for  local  names,  words  used  largely  in  school 
studies  but  not  commonly  used  after  leaving  school,  and  new  words  com- 
ing into  more  frequent  use  through  progress  in  science  and  invention. 

10.     Project  Method. 
It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  committee  that  the  use 
of  this  Vocabulary  and  Spelling  List  in  the  manner  suggested  will  do 
much  to  make  spelling  interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  project  idea  in  handling  this  subject. 

Penmanship. 
In  response  to  a  request  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  during  the  past  year  made  a  careful  and 
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comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  of  penmanship.  The  Board 
sought  the  counsel  of  the  Director  of  Penmanship  and  of  the 
Primary  Supervisors,  and  also  held  conferences  with  teachers 
of  the  primary  grades  of  instruction.  Upon  the  completion  of 
its  survey  the  Board  of  Superintendents  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  in  the  form  of  recommendations  which  were 
formally  approved: 

1.  That  in  Grades  I  and  II  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  letters  and  the  writing  of  words  and  simple  sentences,  rather  than 
upon  muscular  movement. 

2.  That  training  in'  systematic  muscular  movement  should  not  be 
required  in  Grades  I  and  II,  but  should  be  begun  in  Grade  III. 

3.  That  in  Grade  IV  and  in  succeeding  grades  the  character  of  the 
work  in  penmanship  should  remain  unchanged. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  therefore,  approves  and  recommends  for 
adoption  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school  a  course  of 
study  which  indicates 

a.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  penmanship  in  these  grades. 

b.  The  distribution  of  time. 

c.  The  balance  between  muscular  movement  and  letter  formation. 

d.  The  relation  of  penmanship  to  the  course  of  study  in  English. 

Selection  of  Text-Books:  Teacher  Participation. 

Another  illustration  of  teacher  participation  in  administrative 
problems  is  shown  in  the  procedure  by  which  text-booKs  are 
selected  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools.  Since  text-books  are  the 
tools  of  instruction,  and  since  the  craftsman  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  suitability  and  serviceableness  of  the  tools  of  his  craft,  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  of  all  texts  is  vested,  where  it  very 
properly  belongs,  in  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades  of 
instruction. 

By  statute  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  recommends  all  text-books  for  adoption,  but  the 
power  of  final  approval  rests  with  the  School  Committee.  It 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  instance,  however,  that  would 
justify  the  presentation  for  adoption  of  a  book  that  had  not 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  finally  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  class-room  teachers  of  the  city. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Chief  Examiner, 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway,  has  prepared  a  statement  describing  the 
process  of  selecting  texts.     Mr.  Hatheway's  story  is  as  follows: 

The  List  of  Authorized  and  Supplementary  Books. 
In  section  59,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  and 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  amended 
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October  17,  1921,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Superintendent  shall  recommend 
the  adoption  or  discontinuance  of  text  and  supplementary  books  and  dic- 
tionaries, in  accordance  with  the  regulations." 

Section  68,  paragraph  1  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as  amended 
October  17,  1921,  states  that  "the  board  of  superintendents  shall  report 
with  recommendations  concerning  the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of 
a  text  or  supplementary  book  or  dictionary." 

Section  69  paragraph  1,  states  that  "the  board  of  superintendents  shall 
approve  books  of  reference  and  educational  material  used  in  the  schools, 
and  cyclopedias,  atlases,  globes,  maos  and  charts  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations." 

The  List  of  Authorized  Text  and  Supplementary  Books  is  published  as 
a  school  document  at  irregular  intervals  as  the  needs  of  the  service  de- 
mand. The  document  contains  also  a  list  of  atlases,  cyclopedias,  charts, 
dictionaries,  etc.,  and  a  list  of  maps,  globes,  etc.,  approved  for  use  in  any 
or  all  of  the  public  schools.  Strictly  speaking  the  items  under  the  last 
two  heads  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  "Authorized  List,"  as  they  are  not 
formally  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  but  are  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  authorized  list  may  be  revised  and  amended  at  any  time  by  the 
addition  or  discontinuance  of  specific  items;  but  in  practice  such  action 
is  taken  only  in  the  spring,  usually  in  May  or  June. 

The  task  of  revising  and  keeping  up  to  date  the  authorized  list  involves 
the  careful  examination  every  year  of  hundreds  of  new  items.  It  demands 
so  much  time,  patient  investigation  and  expert  judgment  that  no  one  man 
or  one  small  group  of  men  could  adequately  perform  the  labor.  It  may 
further  be  noted  that  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  not  in  favor  of  deciding  arbitrarily  exactly  what 
books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  Board  prefers  that  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  the  principals  and  teachers,  should  be  allowed  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  wishes  and  should  take  the  initiative  in 
determining  what  books  they  shall  use  with  their  classes.  To  this  end 
several  councils  or  committees  have  been  established,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  old  items,  the  examination 
of  new  items,  and  the  recommendation  of  such  items  as  they  may  approve. 
These  committees  effect  their  own  organization  and  carry  on  their  work 
without  interference  or  direction  from  headquarters. 

A.     Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  work  of  examining  and  recommending  books  for  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  done  by  a  text-book  committee  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  membership  is  limited  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  elementary  schod  work  and  includes  principals, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervisory  staff.  The  committee  holds 
regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  text-books  and  reports  its  findings 
directly  to  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary  schools. 

New  books  are  constantly  being  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 

'  mittee  by  publishers  and  by  teachers.     Considerable  time  is  necessarily 

devoted  to  rejecting  books  which  are  considered  unnecessary  or  undesirable 

for  class-room  use.     Those  books  which  are  considered  as  possibilities  are 
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carefully  examined  by  those  members  of  the  council  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  field  covered  or  with  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  the  books  are 
desired,  are  reported  upon  in  detail,  and  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
whole  committee.  The  list  of  books  approved  is  transmitted  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge  for  further  action. 

Books  for  supplementary  use  are  handled  in  the  same  manner.  Sup- 
plementary books  are  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  and  in  general  of 
the  same  type  as  the  regular  text-books  authorized  for  use  in  the  corres- 
ponding grades. 

The  elementary  committee  deals  with  all  books  for  class-room  use  in 
Grades  I— VI,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  with  books  for  use  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII.  Otts  functions  coincide  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the 
councils  and  committees  which  deal  with  texts  desired  for  use  in  inter- 
mediate schools  or  classes. 

B.     Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes  (Grades 
VII-IX)  several  intermediate  councils  were  organized  along  departmental 
lines.  The  membership  may  include  representatives  from  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  and  from  the  Normal  School.  It  was  felt 
that  such  councils  would  provide  the  most  effective  means  of  reconciling 
and  harmonizing  the  somewhat  divergent  views  and  aims  of  the  schools 
involved  and  of  properly  unifying,  standardizing,  and  articulating  the  work 
of  the  intermediate  schools.  Each  council  has  a  committee  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  recommending  text-books  dealing 
with  its  own  special  field. 

These  committees  follow  the  same  general  procedure  as  that  followed  by 
committee  on  elementary  text-books.  After  thorough  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  books  under  consideration  they  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Intermediate  Principals'  Association,  and  to  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  in  charge.  The  Intermediate  Principals'  Association 
makes  a  further  report  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  On  the 
basis  of  the  two  reports  the  assistant  superintendent  makes  up  his  list  for 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  so  far  as  the  intermediate  councils  and  committees  consider  books 
for  Grade  IX,  their  work  coincides  with  that  of  the  Councils  of  Heads  of 
Departments  in  High  Schools,  which  are  charged  with  the'duty  of  examin- 
ing all  the  books  desired  for  use  in  the  high  schools. 

C.     Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  High  Schools. 

The  Councils  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  High  Schools  were  organized 
in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  and  developments  in  their 
respective  fields  and  of  organizing  and  standardizing  the  work  in  the  high 
schools.  One  of  their  chief  duties  is  to  recommend  suitable  books.  The 
councils  meet  monthly  throughout  the  school  year  and  several  meetings 
are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  high  school  texts. 

After  the  councils  have  completed  their  work  the  lists  of  recommenda- 
tions pass  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association  for  further  study.  The  lists 
as  approved  by  the  headmasters  are  then  forwarded  to  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools. 
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D.  Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Other  Schools  or  Classes. 
The  procedure  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  books  needed  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School,  the  trade  schools,  etc.,  is  in  general  the  same  as  that 
already  indicated  for  the  elementary  schools.  It  has  not  always  been 
desirable  to  organize  special  committees  to  make  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions and  recommendations,  but  the  principle  followed  is  that  those  who  are 
actually  doing  the  work  should  take  the  initiative  and  make  the  recom- 
mendations which  they  consider  desirable  in  their  particular  fields.  Their 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

E.  Reference  Books,  etc. 
Recommendations  of  reference  books  are  generally  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  by  principals  or  headmasters.  The  books  recom- 
mended are  examined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  if  approved 
become  available  for  use  in  the  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  various  text-book 
councils  or  committees  do  not  concern  themselves  with  reference  books  for 
the  needs  of  any  school  or  the  wishes  of  any  teacher  are  dealt  with  directly 
by  the  principal.  The  councils  and  committees  are,  however,  at  liberty  to 
submit  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  or  the  adoption 
of  reference  books,  maps,  educational  material,  etc.,  and  their  suggestions 
or  recommendations  are  always  welcome. 

F.  Final  Approval  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Adoption  by  the 
School  Committee. 
Two  copies  of  every  book  contained  in  the  lists  of  recommendations 
for  text  and  supplementary  use  are  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  every  item  is  subjected  to  a  further  thorough  examination.  The 
books  which  survive  this  last  scrutiny  are  listed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  list  of  text  and  supplementary  books  is 
then  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  and  by  him  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee. The  titles  of  the  books  finally  approved  by  the  School  Committee  and 
adopted  by  them  are  then  incorporated  into  the  Authorized  List  and 
become  available  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

G.     Conclusion. 

It  is  the  intention  that  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  have  at 
their  disposal  as  great  a  variety  of  books  and  educational  material  as  is 
consistent  with  wise  economy.  The  need  of  having  the  work  reasonably 
uniform  throughout  the  city  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind. 

Books  which  may  be  in  themselves  strikingly  attractive  but  which  are 
designed  to  exploit  some  bizarre  method  of  unproved  or  doubtful  value  or 
which  exemplify  passing  whims  or  fads  are  not  wanted,  and  receive  scant 
consideration.  Many  good  books  which  merely  duplicate  material  already 
on  the  list  have  to  be  rejected.  Cost  is  an  important  consideration.  Not 
only  the  initial  cost  is  to  be  considered  but  also  the  physical  make-up  of 
the  book.  The  color  and  strength  of  the  binding  are  important  matters, 
'  when  it  is  remembered  that  books  have  to  be  kept  in  use  for  several  years. 
Poor  paper,  defective  stitching,  light  colored,  or  easily  broken  binding, 
may  often  prevent  a  book  excellent  in  content  from  being  adopted. 
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Books  on  history,  literature,  and  modern  languages  are  read  with  the 
utmost  care  in  order  to  make  sure  that  nothing  which  savors  of  un-American 
propaganda,  nothing  which  is  ethically  unsound,  nothing  which  might 
offend  the  reasonable  racial  or  religious  opinions  or  beliefs  of  children  or 
their  parents  is  placed  before  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  There  is 
no  desire  to  be  extreme  or  finicky  in  this  matter.  No  one  book  can  please 
everybody.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  text-book  writers  or  editors 
will  deal  with  debatable  or  controversial  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  arousing  antagonism.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  tell 
the  truth  but  at  the  same  time  exclude  from  their  books  statements  to 
which  reasonable  objection  may  be  made  on  racial,  religious  or  ethical 
grounds.  The  public  schools  are  not  a  place  for  exploiting  what  is  partisan 
or  controversial. 

The  care  with  which  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  have 
guarded  the  Authorized  List  is  shown  by  the  very  small  amount  of  criticism 
to  which  the  list  has  been  subjected.  Antiquated  books  and  material  are 
dropped  from  the  list  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  have 
books  authorized  been  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  school  use  along  the  lines 
indicated  above.  In  all  such  cases  the  books  have  been  promptly  dropped 
from  the  list.  At  no  stage  of  the  procedure  is  the  inspection  of  books  a 
perfunctory  one.  All  possible  precautions  are  honestly  and  loyally  taken 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  only  sound,  wholesome  books  find  entrance  into 
the  public  schools. 

Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  assistant  superintendents  perform  a  two-fold  service. 
Collectively  with  the  Superintendent  they  constitute  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.  This  body  is  advisory  to  the  School 
Committee.  It  makes  frequent  reports  at  the  Committee's 
request,  and  on  its  own  initiative  may  offer  suggestions  affect- 
ing the  improvement  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  system. 

It  is  a  board  of  examiners.  It  examines  and  certificates  all 
candidates  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions,  and  pre- 
pares eligible  lists  of  the  same.  It  inquires  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  candidates  for  temporary  service.  It  conducts  pro- 
motional examinations  for  teachers  permanently  employed. 
It  expresses  its  opinion  upon  all  text-books  and  courses  of 
study  proposed  for  adoption. 

In  their  individual  capacities  the  assistant  superintendents 
represent  the  Superintendent  in  the  manifold  details  of  school 
organization  and  administration.  Numerous  duties  and  large 
responsibilities  are  delegated  to  them. 

To  each  are  assigned  several  school  districts  (approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city),  of  which  he  or  she  is  veritably 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  Each  assistant  super- 
intendent is  very  frequently  in  conference  with  the  Superin- 
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tendent  with  reference  to  general  policies  and  manner  of  pro- 
cedure; occasionally  he  may  seek  advice  or  aid  from  his  Board; 
thus  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation  are  secured. 

To  each  assistant  superintendent  there  are  assigned  certain 
definite  major  school  problems  with  which  he  has  become.famil- 
iar  through  study  and  experience,  and  concerning  which  his 
views  or  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative.  At  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent,  each  assistant  superintendent 
has  prepared  a  written  statement  upon  some  of  the  important 
topics  included  in  his  assignment;  and  these  discussions  are 
published  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  peruse  this  interesting  and  instructive  resume  of  present 
day  school  activities  and  tendencies. 

Mr.  Rafter  discusses  some  of  the  numerous  types  of  special 
classes  maintained  in  the  school  system  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children;  Miss  Mellyn  describes  various  oppor- 
tunities that  are  provided  for  the  professional  improvement  and 
training  of  teachers;  Mr.  Brodhead  recounts  the  methods 
pursued,  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field 
of  vocational  education;  Mr.  Gould  records  improvements  in 
plans  for  the  rating  of  teachers  and  the  progress  made  in  the 
unification  of  the  school  system;  Mr.  Snow  portrays  the 
effectiveness  of  the  departments  of  school  hygiene  and  physical 
training  as  instruments  for  inculcating  correct  health  habits. 

There  is  also  appended  to  this  report  an  interesting  historical 
paper  on  the  development  of  our  normal  school  by  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Boy  den,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  earnestly  directed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE. 
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REPORT   OF  ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
AUGUSTINE   L.   RAFTER. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir, —  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  "Groups  of  Children  Requiring  Special 
Consideration." 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  School. 

Picture  a  bright,  active  child  snatched  from  home  environ- 
ment and  school  routine  and  placed  in  a  big,  strange  hospital 
ward.  The  little  boy  is  uncomfortable  with  his  broken  leg  in 
an  iron  frame  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  heavy  weights. 
The  little  girl  is  fretful  and  lonely,  her  plaster  cast  almost 
unbearable  as  it  holds  her  stiffly  in  that  unnatural  position. 
They  have  nothing  to  do.  That  is  just  it;  nothing  to  do  but 
to  magnify  discomforts  and  to  increase  morbidness  by  watching 
other  sufferers  and  listening  to  other  stories  of  misery.  Under 
these  conditions  children  may  develop  bad  habits  —  physical 
and  mental. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  in  its  ceaseless  endeavor  to 
help  all  its  children  did  the  unusual  two  years  ago.  It  placed 
a  teacher  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  experimental  stage 
that  proved  the  real  need  of  a  teacher  for  sick  children  was 
conducted  first  by  a  social  worker  of  the  Medical  Social  Service, 
and  the  need  being  established,  a  regular  grade  teacher  was 
approved  by  the  School  Committee. 

There  are  two  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,  each  carrying 
thirty  or  more  patients.  There  are  children  scattered  in  nearly 
every  other  ward  of  the  institution.  Wherever  there  is  a  child 
who  can  be  taught,  thither  the  teacher  goes.  Most  of  the 
teaching  is  at  the  bedside.  Sometimes  groups  are  available 
and  at  other  times  a  wheel-chair  or  wheel-bed  rolled  out  of  doors 
is  the  school  room. 

Children  are  coming  and  going  continually,  necessitating 
the  examination  of  admissions  and  discharges  each  day.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  admission  of  a  child  to  the  hospital 
a  card  is  made  out  and  left  with  the  doctor  for  his  signature  and 
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for  information  regarding  the  approximate  length  of  time  the 
patient  is  to  remain.  The  length  of  time  indicates  to  the  teacher 
her  course  of  action.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  in  the  hospital  for  but 
a  few  days  he  rests,  but  one  who  is  to  remain  months  receives 
attention.  The  doctor's  signature  is  really  permission  to 
teach.  The  child  may  have  a  contagious  skin  disease  or  may  be 
too  ill.  The  doctor's  signature  protects  both  the  teacher  and 
the  child.  There  are  children  who  never  receive  lessons  while 
others  have  cards  signed  weeks  after  admission.  Some  study 
for  a  brief  period  then  take  a  bad  turn  and  no  more  school 
forever. 

After  the  card  is  signed,  the  child  gives  the  name  of  his 
teacher,  his  school  and  grade.  A  letter  is  mailed  to  his  teacher 
asking  her  to  indicate  on  an  enclosed  form  the  work  the  pupil 
should  do  while  convalescing. 

The  children  are  impatient  as  a  rule.  After  the  first  few 
days  of  readjustment  and  of  curiosity,  Johnnie  and  Mary  want 
something  to  do.  The  days  grow  very  long.  The  children 
are  usually  willing  to  work  before  the  doctor  signs  the  permis- 
sion card.  The  grade  teachers  are  singularly  prompt  and 
co-operative;  no  time  is  lost.  Many  teachers  even  send  in 
daily  lessons. 

There  are  two  types  of  work  in  the  hospital  school,  the 
academic  and  the  occupational.  The  occupational  is  given  to 
secure  interest,  or  as  a  reward  for  academic  efforts.  The  nurses 
favor  the  occupational  as  it  keeps  the  children  quiet  and  con- 
tented and  allows  the  other  children  to  concentrate  on  arith- 
metic or  spelling  or  what  not. 

Several  boys  and  girls  have  earned  a  penny  by  selling  their 
handiwork.  One  boy  was  making  100  per  cent  on  his  table 
mats  until  he  did  some  examples  in  profit  and  loss  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  being  extortionate,  that  50  per  cent  was  a 
fair  and  more  equitable  margin,  so  he  reduced  his  selling  price 
and  was  happy. 

The  grades  taught  are  from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  VIII. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  belonging  by 
grade  on  a  certain  date,  April  5,  1923: 


Kindergarten  . 

2 

Grade  V  . 

2 

Grade  I    .... 

6 

Grade  VI 

7 

Grade  II 

2 

Grade  VII       . 

5 

Grade  III 

7 

Grade  VIII     . 

5 

Grade  IV         .        .        . 

4 

Special  Class  . 

1 

Total  number  for  day 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1922 
was  451. 

The  monthly  averages  are  as  follows : 

Average  number  enrolled         .........         45 

Average  number  taught 33 

Average  number  inactive 12 

(Children  are  inactive  from  being  pronounced  too  ill  for  school  or  because 
the  wards  are  quarantined  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.) 

The  daily  averages  are : 

Average  number  of  wards  visited   . 5 

Average  number  of  children  taught 18 

Average  number  of  children  who  remain  three  months  or  over  and 

receive  daily  teaching 9 

The  teaching  problem  with  these  pupils  is  varied  and 
extremely  interesting.  Some  are  anxious  to  work  too  much, 
others  are  lazy,  restless  and  noisy  and  have  to  be  hospitalized. 
Emilio's  right  hand  is  out  of  commission  but  his  zeal  and  indus- 
try with  the  left  effect  an  average  product;  Harriet,  strapped 
to  a  frame,  the  bed  tipped  so  that  her  feet  are  higher  than  her 
head,  presents  a  problem  in  the  prevention  of  eye  strain.  The 
daily  chart  over  the  little  patient's  head,  and  a  prudent,  sym- 
pathetic nod  from  the  doctor  warn  the  teacher  that  amusement 
and  diversion,  rather  than  "a  lesson,"  are  in  order  for  Jimmie 
who  has  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine.  Doctor  F.  prescribed 
school  work  for  a  girl  who  was  running  a  high  temperature  and 
was  extremely  restless  and  worried  because  of  her  absence  from 
school.  He  was  convinced  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  study. 
The  result  justified  the  prescription. 

John  L  .  .  .  had  been  promoted  to  Grade  VIII  only  a  few 
months  when  into  the  hospital  he  came.  He  was  heartbroken 
for  he  did  want  to  go  into  high  school  with  his  class.  When  he 
learned  that  the  opportunity  was  his  he  worked  as  never  before. 
It  was  heroic,  the  fight  that  brave  boy  made,  handicapped  as 
he  was  for  days  at  a  time,  not  being  able  to  turn  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  The  master  of  John's  school  sent  some  tests  in 
June.  John  passed  them  successfully.  It  was  a  wonderful  day 
for  John,  and  a  never-to-be-forgotten  one  for  the  mother,  the 
day  that  Doctor  Dowling,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  assisted  by  Doctor  W.,  made  the  presentation  of  an 
elementary  school  diploma  to  the  lad  as  he  sat  in  the  wheel- 
chair far  from  the  assembly  hall  of  his  school. 
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A  report  of  the  amount  of  instruction,  the  place  of  their 
residence,  etc.,  of  out  of  town  pupils  is  sent  to  the  Business 
Agent  who  secures  financial  reimbursement  from  the  various 
contributing  cities  and  towns. 

When  a  Boston  child  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  notifi- 
cation of  the  same  is  sent  to  the  chief  attendance  officer,  thus 
preventing  unnecessary  absence  from  school. 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  boys 
in  this  school  has  not  increased  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
remains  at  about  forty-five.  These  boys  are  not  merely 
truants,  practically  all  have  some  court  record  for  breaking 
and  entering,  larceny,  etc.  Some  are  general  school  offenders 
not  amenable  to  school  discipline.  They  are  generally  below 
grade  in  mentality.  Fully  a  third  are  of  special  class  caliber. 
Many  of  them  appear  undernourished  and  give  evidence  of  lack 
of  sleep.  Almost  to  a  boy,  they  are  smokers  with  the  habit 
apparently  fixed.  They  come,  usually,  from  unintelligent, 
inefficient,  broken  homes  from  which  the  teachers  ask  or  expect 
little  co-operation.  One  teacher  asserts  her  belief  that  the 
home  has  already  exhausted  its  resources,  if  it  ever  had  any, 
hence  she  consults  no  parents.  The  other  teachers  report 
ineffective  responses  from  parents. 

The  teachers  maintain  a  firm,  uniform  discipline,  insisting 
on  unquestioned  obedience  which  is  usually  forthcoming. 
Offenders  who  refuse  to  observe  the  reasonable  regulations  are 
complained  of  in  the  Roxbury  Municipal  Court,  whose  judges 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  their  sympathetic,  intelli- 
gent, patient,  well-nigh  parental  consideration  of  each  case. 
The  disciplinary  function  of  the  court  is  not  confined  to  the  boys. 
Many  a  parent,  intemperate  and  passionate  in  speech,  attempt- 
ing to  excoriate  the  teachers,  has  received  a  lesson  from  the 
court  that  has  removed  the  school  and  its  teachers  from  further 
discussion. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  is  to  develop  self-respect  and  self- 
control  in  the  boys;  to  convince  them  that  they  are  having  a 
fair  chance  to  be  as  other  respectable  boys.  Rewards  are 
prudently  promised  and  furnished  for  worthy  efforts  with  val- 
uable results.  An  amateur  boxer  of  no  mean  prowess,  having 
successfully,  on  occasion,  knocked  out  his  opponent,  by  the 
almost  hypnotic  power  and  force  of   a  teacher  was  gradually 
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brought  into  line.  The  stereopticon  and  the  phonograph  are 
of  great  value,  but  the  outstanding  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
school  is,  of  course,  the  genuine,  virile  force  and  character  of  the 
teachers. 

The  following  statistics  are  significant: 

Number  of  boys  admitted  during  the  year 143 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  by  the  Attendance  De- 
partment   39 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  by  police  or  parents    .        .  51 
Number  of  pupils  from  this  school  committed  to  Middlesex  Train- 
ing School 22 

Number  of  pupils  committed  to  institutions  on  complaint  of  police 

or  parents 11 

Number  of  pupils  discharged  from  this  school  to  enter  employment,  17 

Number  of  pupils  returned  to  their  respective  school  districts   .        .  22 

Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  the  several  districts   ...  7 

Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  School. 

As  implied  in  the  name,  pupils  in  this  school  are  tubercular 
patients  in  the  hospital,  residing  therein  the  year  around.  The 
three-room  school  is  located  on  the  hospital  grounds,  River 
street,  Mattapan.  Each  cubicle  consists  of  a  floor  and  a  roof, 
with  partitions  of  heavy  khaki  curtains  which  move  up  and 
down  on  wires  and  serve  as  a  protection  against  wind  and  storm. 

The  children  range  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years  and  are 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  age  and  grade.  School 
is  in  session  in  the  open  air  room  every  day,  as  in  other  build- 
ings, no  matter  how  severe  the  weather.  In  the  winter  a  pupil 
wears  his  heavy  coat,  cap,  mittens,  overshoes,  etc.  He  sits  in 
a  bag  lined  with  a  warm  blanket  and  waterproof  canvas  out- 
side. Each  bag  comes  up  to  the  waist  and  has  straps  over  the 
shoulders  to  maintain  it  in  place.  Most  of  the  recitations  in 
winter  have  to  be  carried  on  in  a  sitting  position  on  account  of 
the  bags,  and  penmanship  from  mittened  hands  demands 
sympathetic  reading.  Ink  is  out  of  the  question  as  it  freezes 
during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

During  the  morning  recess  crackers  and  hot  milk  are  served 
to  the  children.  In  the  afternoon  half  of  the  children  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  for  the  first  hour  while  the  remainder  are  in  school, 
thus  making  the  afternoon  session  but  one  hour  in  length. 

In  the  spring  every  child  has  his  own  plot  of  ground,  con- 
taining about  100  square  feet,  in  which  he  may  plant  either 
vegetables  or  flowers. 
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Health  is  the  first  consideration  and  the  school  curriculum 
has  to  take  second  place,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
children  up  to  grade  in  the  major  fundamental  subjects  so  that 
when  a  child  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured,  he  can 
take  his  proper  place  in  whatever  public  school  he  may  enter. 

Prendergast  Preventorium. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temple,"  so,  too,  they  encircle 
and  shield  the  school  conducted  by  the  City  of  Boston  in  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium  in  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. 
The  room  is  of  familiar  type,  conventionally  floored  and  roofed, 
with  adjustable  canvas  curtains  as  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments. The  pupils  are  a  group  of  physically  deficient  children^ 
most  of  whom  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  The  Boston 
Tuberculosis  Association  maintains  the  camp,  the  School  Com- 
mittee furnishing  the  teacher  and  the  school  equipment. 

The  twenty  pupils,  of  six  different  grades,  begin  the  school 
day  at  nine  o'clock  with  the  most  taxing  subject  —  arithmetic. 
At  10.10  refreshments  of  the  milk  order  are  served  after  which 
play  is  in  order.  From  10.30  to  11.30  the  program  is  continued, 
varied  and  vivified  by  the  projects  undertaken,  such  as  build- 
ing a  desert,  an  Indian  village,  stock-yards,  product  maps,  etc. 
At  11.30  the  weaker  children  are  sent  to  rest  until  dinner  time. 
After  dinner  a  brief  recess  is  given,  then  bed  and  sleep  for  all 
for  an  hour.  Many  have  to  be  taught  to  sleep  during  the  rest 
period.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  given  over  to 
English,  composition,  oral  and  written,  penmanship,  history, 
drawing,  etc.  A  child  with  a  temperature  of  100  or  over  is 
kept  in  bed  for  the  entire  day  except  at  meal  time.  A  full 
hour's  play  precedes  supper  at  five  o'clock;  by  half-past  six 
o'clock  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  canvas-sided  dormitory,  all 
are  snuggled  in  and  dreaming,  mayhap,  of  the  happy,  antici- 
pated tomorrow.  Of  course  they  gain  in  weight,  in  joy,  and 
in  spirit.  There  is  a  curriculum  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  The  teacher  wisely  remarks:  "At  times  after 
correcting  tests  and  finding  that  certain  truths  have  not  been 
driven  home,  I  have  been  perturbed.  Upon  looking  up  the 
child's  record,  however,  I  have  often  discovered  that  she  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  class  at  1 1 .30  by  the  nurse  owing  to  weak- 
ness or  a  temperature.  Then  have  I  repeated  to  myself,  with 
new  appreciation:  'What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the 
whole  curriculum  and  lose  his  health?'  " 
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Long  Island  Hospital  School. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  established  and  maintains  on  Long 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  attached  to  the  Eliot  District, 
a  hospital  school  for  patients  who  are  isolated  for  fear  of  spread- 
ing infection.  Many  of  these  unfortunates  are  children  who 
were  born  in  city  institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  They  have  been 
neglected,  ill-trained,  shunted  from  hither  to  yon  and  have  been 
housed  finally  in  the  hospital  on  the  island.  It  was  a  humane 
act  on  the  part  of  the  School  Committee,  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  these  afflicted  children  who  suffer  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

There  are  fifteen  girls  and  three  boys  in  the  school,  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years.  According  to  tests  given  by 
Doctor  Jelly  they  average  from  one  to  two  years  behind  nor- 
malcy. Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  class  they  had  never 
had  any  instruction.  At  the  beginning  of  school  they  were 
divided  into  kindergarten  and  primary  groups.  The  former 
were  taught  how  to  play,  how  to  approach  the  condition  and 
conduct  of  normal  childhood.  'Twas  a  discouraging  task  to 
socialize  these  unfortunates,  handicapped  from  birth  by  envi- 
ronment, and  by  physical  and  mental  conditions,  but  sympathy, 
tact  and  training  have  well-nigh  transformed  them. 

The  primary  groups  began  on  phonetics  and  numbers.  They 
are  doing  comparatively  well.  A  piano  has  been  sent  to  their 
school-room.  It  is  a  trite  statement  that  no  other  instrument 
in  the  city  gives  more  joy  than  this.  The  Director  of  Physical 
Training  is  installing  in  the  yard  of  the  school,  swings, teeter 
boards,  horizontal  bars,  etc.,  in  order  that  these  little  folks  may 
have  the  outdoor  privileges  previously  denied  them. 

Hospital  Class  for  Convalescent  Children  at  the  House 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

This  school  is  attached  to  the  Martin  District.  The  majority 
of  the  children  who  are  patients  at  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  are  suffering  from  orthopedic  defects,  diabetes,  or 
diseases  of  the  heart  made  worse  by  chorea.  Those  able  to  do 
school  work  divide  themselves  into  three  groups. 

Group  I.  Those  who  are  least  afflicted  upon  entering  the 
hospital  and  have  been  partially  cured.  These  children  are 
able  to  walk  to  the  classroom  which  is  a  pleasant  sun-parlor 
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fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ortho- 
pedics, are  wheeled  thither  in  go-carts  or  wheelchairs. 

Group  II.  Those  who  are  able  to  have  at  least  two  hours 
of  school  work  per  day  but  are  not  able  to  get  out  of  bed, 
either  because  of  the  extra  exertion  on  the  heart,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  orthopedics,  because  of  cumbersome  casts  on  the  body 
or  limbs.  The  teacher  takes  the  school  material  to  the  various 
wards  and  gives  class  instruction  to  a  small  group. 

Group  III.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the 
supervised  school-room  work  but  are  able  to  study  a  few 
minutes,  intermittently,  during  the  day  in  preparing  a  few 
paragraphs  from  their  readers  to  be  read  to  the  teacher  as  she 
passes  through  the  wards,  or  some  elemental  number  work 
that  the  child  understands.  The  work  with  this  group  is  review 
or  drill. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  classes  averages  about  thirty-five 
and  are  mostly  girls.  The  attending  physician  determines 
which  children  may  do  school  work  and  for  how  long  a  period 
each  day. 

The  most  difficult  type  of  pupils  to  deal  with  is  the  chorea 
patients.  Often  a  pupil  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  because 
of  his  nervous  defect  is  entirely  unable  to  express  himself. 
At  such  times  the  teacher  shows  no  signs  of  nervousness  as  it 
would  be  transmitted  immediately  to  the  child  and  thus  render 
him  helpless.  Some  days  the  chorea  is  more  marked  than  on 
others;  occasionally  it  is  so  acute  that  the  teacher  is  obliged 
to  suspend  all  development  work  and  let  the  child  busy  himself 
entirely  with  occupational  work. 

Many  of  the  children  have  been  sick  all  their  .lives;  a  few 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  have  never  been  in  a  school 
room.  Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English,  having  been 
taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals  or  by  relatives. 

Book  deposits  are  obtained  from  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  these  with  the  books  from  the  hospital  library  furnish  the 
children  with  abundant  reading  matter.  The  hospital  also 
subscribes  for  various  children's  magazines.  The  children  are 
very  anxious  to  do  the  school  work  and  consider  it  a  privilege. 
Besides  the  educational  value  of  the  school  the  doctors,  as  in  the 
other  hospital  classes,  notice  and  comment  on  its  therapeutic 
value.  School  makes  the  children  more  content  to  rest  quietly 
in  bed,  engaged  in  their  school  work.     It  is  constantly  borne  in 
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mind  by  the  teacher  that  the  child  is  in  the  hospital  to  be  cured 
of  a  physical  illness;  that  the  academic  work  is  of  secondary 
importance.  "Teach  a  child  all  that  he  is  able  to  absorb  up 
to  the  point  of  fatigue,  then  stop,"  is  the  guiding  legend  of  the 
teacher. 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
in  Boston  of  the  first  separate  class  in  the  public  school  system 
of  America  for  children  with  defective  vision.  From  one  class, 
opened  in  April,  1913,  with  a  group  of  eight  to  ten  pupils,  the 
number  has  grown  to  eight,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  ninety- 
six  pupils  —  fifty-eight  boys  and  thirty-eight  girls.  All  elem- 
entary grades  are  represented  in  these  classes.  Last  year  a 
ninth  grade  was  established  having  algebra  and  civics,  history 
and  geography,  with  advanced  work  in  English.  A  beginning 
in  typewriting  was  made,  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
than  in  full  confidence  of  its  success. 

The  classes  in  general  still  remain  ungraded,  but  during  the 
last  two  years  more  attention  to  grading  has  been  made, 
especially  in  three  of  the  classes  in  which  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  travel  on  the  cars.  The  ungraded  class  is  not 
entirely  disadvantageous  although  at  first  blush  it  appears  to 
be.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  zeal  for  service 
to  their  fellow-workers  characterize  these  pupils.  A  pupil 
teacher  is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  aid  a  younger  child  in 
working  out  a  difficult  point  in  history,  geography,  or  arith- 
metic, or  hearing  a  recitation  of  tables,  or  in  spelling,  etc.  The 
upper  grade  pupils  are  constantly  hearing  work  reviewed,  while 
those  of  the  lower  grades  hear  the  work  of  the  higher  grades 
presented,  and  as  their  sense  of  hearing  is  noticeably  keener 
than  that  of  the  average  they  acquire  much  through 
listening. 

The  assignment  of  children  to  these  classes  is  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  the  Blind.  Boston  school  nurses  report  cases  of  children  who, 
after  having  glasses  fitted,  still  have  but  one-third,  one-fifth,  or 
one-tenth  of  normal  vision.  These  extreme  cases  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  supervisor  of  work  for  children  and  are  sent  for 
examination  generally  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  if  found  to  be  suitable  candidates  are  sent  to  a 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  Class.     The  eye  clinics  at  the  various 
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hospitals  are  becoming  cognizant  of  the  value  of  these  classes 
and  many  recommendations  come  directly  from  them. 

In  accord  with  the  highest  scientific  and  professional  advice, 
a  class  room  with  north  or  northwest  exposure  is  now  chosen, 
invariably,  as  it  gives  a  good,  steady  light  devoid  of  glare.  The 
colorings  of  the  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  have  been  deter- 
mined and  standardized.  All  furnishings  with  glossy  surfaces 
which  reflect  light  and  cause  eye  strain  are  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible.  Special  adjustable  desks  are  installed;  these  tend  to 
correct  the  bent  over  posture  and  enable  the  pupil  to  catch  the 
light  at  the  best  angle.  On  admission  to  the  class  poor  posture 
is  more  or  less  noticeable  in  these  pupils;  a  cramped  chest  and 
a  reduced  lung  expansion,  the  result  of  years  of  improper  posture 
and  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  with  imperfect  vision 
the  work  of  the  normal  visioned.  Special  physical  exercises 
for  the  correction  of  poor  posture  have  proved  effective. 

In  the  past  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  handwork. 
The  idea  was  to  reduce  eye  strain  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  hand  power  of  the  child.  It  was  realized  that  these  children 
would  have  to  depend  mostly  on  their  hands  for  their  future 
livelihood.  Weaving  of  bags,  mats,  hammocks,  and  baskets 
was  taught  as  well  as  knitting  and  crocheting.  Some  parents 
objected  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  contention  was 
that  their  children  were  being  educated  in  occupations  too 
closely  associated  with  the  blind.  They  asked  that  their 
children  learn  reading,  writing,  history,  arithmetic,  and  the 
other  academic  subjects.  As  more  and  more  books  in  large 
type  became  available  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  handiwork 
has  decreased.  Some  hand  work  is  still  retained  in  the  class- 
room, not  as  a  direct  preparation  for  a  life  work,  but  rather 
as  a  training  in  methods  and  habits  of  precision,  and  in  cul- 
tivating satisfactory  habits  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  The  boys 
are  sent  out  to  the  regular  manual  training  classes  and  the 
girls  to  cooking. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  printing 
books  adaptable  to  these  children.  In  the  earlier  years  all 
reading  matter  was  written  in  large  script.  Now  all  classes 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  in  large  type,  either  36  point 
or  24  point.  The  latter  size  was  chosen  after  much  experiment- 
ing as  the  type  most  easily  read  by  the  greatest  number  of 
children  in  these  classes.  These  experiments  were  made  not 
only  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  but  in  New  York, 
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Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  in  other  cities.  This  year  a  special 
Manila  paper,  ruled  with  three-fourths  inch  spacings,  has  been 
introduced  with  approved  results. 

Last  year  four  pupils  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade. 
Two  returned  for  ninth  grade  and  two  went  to  work.  Three  of 
this  year's  ninth  grade  will  enter  the  tenth  grade  in  a  high 
school  in  September.  Teachers  in  the  high  school  will  be 
reminded  of  the  physical  handicap  under  which  these  children 
are  working.  At  present  none  but  the  regular  high  school  text- 
books are  available.  This  is  regrettable,  but  confidence  is 
entertained  that  the  training  the  pupils  have  had  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  of  their  use  will  hold  over 
through  life. 

The  sight  conservation  teachers  are  doing  pioneer  work 
in  bringing  to  parents  the  necessity  of  special  scientific  treat- 
ment for  children  suffering  from  the  various  forms  of  refractory 
error.  Progressive  myopia  is  the  most  prevalent  cause  of 
loss  of  vision.  In  general,  parents  and  teachers  are  in  need 
of  much  more  knowledge  on  this  subject.  In  the  dissemination 
of  this  needed  knowledge,  the  sight  conservation  teacher  is 
co-operating  with  the  oculist,  and  the  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  in  the  future  fewer  children  will  suffer  irreparable  injury 
to  their  vision. 

The  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the  classes  have  taken 
such  positions  as  bundle  girls,  or  sales  girls  in  the  smaller 
stores;  some  have  entered  candy,  cracker,  or  box  factories, 
while  others  have  taken  up  housework;  occupations  that  do  not 
require  much  skill  nor  over  test  the  eyes.  The  position  of 
waitress  or  nursemaid  could  be  followed  to  advantage  by  these 
girls.  The  boys  have  followed  such  occupations  as  messenger 
and  errand  boys,  door  tenders,  and  elevator  operators.  It 
would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  occupations  mentioned  there 
might  naturally  be  considered,  gardening,  poultry  farming, 
shipping  clerks,  certain  kinds  of  office  work,  small  storekeepers, 
and  street  vendors.  The  low  vision  of  many  of  these  boys  is 
due  to  their  poor  physical  condition,  and  outdoor  work  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  their  general  health  and  consequently 
to  their  eyes. 

These  classes  are  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  they 
were  organized.  Handicapped  children  are  keeping  pace 
with  their  more  fortunate  classmates.  They  are  happy  and 
contented  and  have  improved  generally  in  health  and  scholar- 
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ship.  They  are  able  to  complete  their  grade  work  without 
further  detriment  to  their  impaired  vision.  When  the  classes 
were  first  organized  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  these  children  had  been  retarded  in  their  school  work  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  now  that  these 
children  are  being  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  lower  grades, 
that  the  danger  of  losing  time  and  repeating  grades  is  well- 
nigh  eliminated.  In  most  cases  it  is  found  that  the  book  work 
can  be  done  when  it  is  printed  large  enough  for  them  to  see  it 
comfortably. 

The  children  assigned  to  these  classes  are  generally  such 
that  no  great  improvement  in  their  eye  condition  is  expected. 
They  return  to  the  eye  clinics  periodically  for  examination  and 
their  condition  is  carefully  noted.  Three  pupils  have  so 
improved  in  vision  that  they  have  been  returned  to  the  regular 
grades.  The  others  have  been  relieved  of  eye  strain  and  the 
further  deterioration  of  vision  checked. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  established  fact  that  speech  cor- 
rection is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  regular  grade  progress. 
Until  the  mind  can  act  normally  the  regular  grade  work  can 
not  be  done  satisfactorily.  Speech  difficulties  seriously  harass 
mental  functions.  The  policy  inaugurated  some  years  ago 
of  beginning  speech  correction  with  the  young  rather  than 
postponing  the  operation  was  wise  and  has  been  successful. 
Success  has  come  through  the  permanency  of  the  organization 
of  these  classes  in  specially  equipped  centers,  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  experienced  grade  teachers  having  special  qualifications 
for  speech  work,  the  abundant  supplies  of  educational  mate- 
rials, and  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  teaching  force  in  general. 
The  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  merits  commendation 
for  the  help  it  has  given  through  its  physicians  and  nurses 
toward  the  attainment  of  proper  hygienic  conditions,  the 
elimination  of  deterrent  physical  defects  and  the  improvement 
of  mouth  conditions. 

During  the  term  1922-23,  ten  speech  centers  were  operated 
on  a  full-time  schedule  and  two  on  part-time,  or  a  total  of 
twelve.  These  were  directed  by  twelve  teachers,  including 
the  assistant  in  charge  and  an  assistant  in  training,  and  reached 
the  peak  of  total  registration,  membership,  attendance,  and 
actual   corrections.     The  list   of  anticipated   fall   corrections 
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and  discharges  is  large.  The  opening  of  a  new  center  in  the 
Lowell  District  is  provided  for,  thereby  offering  the  opportunity 
of  correction  to  a  larger  area,  and  also  that  of  intensive  correc- 
tion in  those  centers  previously  organized  and  equipped. 

The  total  registration  for  the  year  was  1,491  different  children, 
516  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There  were  77  different 
groups,  an  increase  of  9.  The  average  to  each  teacher  was  129 
children.  During  the  year  44-7  different  children  were  dis- 
charged as  permanent  and  follow-up  corrections;  201  different 
children  are  listed  as  the  anticipated  discharges  for  the  ensuing 
fall  term. 

Discharges  are  made  in  large  numbers  during  October  and 
November  of  each  year,  because  it  is  deemed  wise  to  base  them 
upon  a  thorough  examination  after  the  summer  recess.  A 
short  period  of  practice,  on  return  to  school,  furthers  the  per- 
manency of  the  good  habits  formed  and  secures  a  correct,  true 
report  of  the  children's  speech  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTINE  L.   RAFTER, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
MARY  C.  MELLYN. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My  dear  Dr.  Burke, —  In  presenting  a  report  upon  promo- 
tional and  improvement  courses  for  teachers  it  seems  well  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
during  the  years  in  which  promotional  examinations  have  been 
an  element  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  This  report 
will  deal  with  the  following  topics : 

1.  Promotional  Courses. 

2.  Promotional  Examinations. 

3.  Improvement  Courses. 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  future  of  this  important  work. 

Promotional  Courses. 
In  1906  a  system  of  promotional  examinations  was  authorized 
by  the  School  Committee,  one  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  service,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
These  examinations  were  planned  to  make  "  advancement  in 
salary  and  position  dependent  upon  success  in  teaching."  As 
early  as  1906  the  term  "  examination "  was  regarded  as  unfor- 
tunate in  its  application  to  these  " tests  of  proficiency"  for  the 
objective  has  always  been  efficient  teaching  through  self- 
improvement.  If  examinations  were  to  be  required  of  teachers, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  saw  from  the  beginning  that 
some  means  must  be  established  whereby  lecture  courses  could 
be  given  to  teachers  in  order  that  they  might  be  helped  to  fulfill 
the  requirements.  In  these  early  years  the  courses  consisted  of 
ten  lectures  and  were  most  general  in  nature.  Some  teaching 
groups  were  reached  in  these  courses,  but  to  many  others  they 
made  no  appeal  because,  just  at  this  time,  the  University  Exten- 
sion Lecture  Courses  with  their  wealth  of  material  and  infinite 
variety  of  election,  began  here  in  Boston.  It  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  "wide  options"  must  be  given  to  the  teachers  in 
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order  that  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  might  improve 
through  the  teachers'  participation  in  these  measures  for 
improvement. 

In  1908  the  Board  of  Superintendents  welcomed  the  petition 
of  the  teachers  that  any  course  counting  for  a  college  degree 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  regular  Board  of  Superintendents' 
course.  This  at  once  broadened  the  scope  of  promotional 
courses,  set  the  energy  of  the  teacher  at  work  in  fields  of  her 
own  desire,  and  opened  up  opportunities  for  working  towards 
a  college  degree  and  completing  promotional  requirements  at 
the  same  time. 

The  promotional  examination  plan  called  for  the  completion 
of  two  units  of  work  prior  to  the  first  promotional  examination 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  service,  and  four  units  of  work  during 
the  next  four  years  subsequent  to  the  first  and  prior  to  the 
second  examination.  Lecture  courses  were  not  the  only 
stimulus  provided  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the 
satisfaction  of  promotional  requirements.  To  stimulate  pro- 
fessional reading  the  Board  of  Superintendents  accepted  well- 
planned  reviews  of  educational  publications  taken  from  the 
list  of  professional  books  which  had  been  duly  authorized  by 
the  Board. 

From  time  to  time  individual  teachers  interested  in  some 
problem  in  their  class-room  work  have  made  that  the  subject 
of  original  research.  Some  have  worked  to  greater  efficiency 
under  some  individual  teacher,  and  a  thesis  containing  a  report 
of  such  study,  with  constructive  suggestions  for  its  application 
to  class  problems,  has  always  been  approved.  In  science,  in 
music,  in  drawing,  in  speech  correction  and  in  many  other 
fields  this  individual  research  and  study,  properly  accredited 
and  supervised,  has  been  accepted  as  a  promotional  unit. 

Again,  the  teachers  sought  a  wider  choice,  and  petitioned 
that  certain  courses  which  did  not  carry  college  credit  might 
be  included  in  the  list  of  lectures  accepted  for  promotional 
credit.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  ruled  that  following 
the  approval  of  such  a  course  a  thesis  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  would,  if  approved  as  representing  a  satisfactory  unit 
of  work,  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  recognized  promotional 
course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  evolution  of  the  promotional 
courses  that  the  initiative  for  wider  option  has  in  most  cases 
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come  from  the  teachers  themselves.  This  is  a  wholesome  situ- 
ation, making  for  a  more  democratic  administration  of  this 
problem,  anjl  at  the  same  time  providing  so  many  avenues  for 
completing  a  requirement  that  in  the  end  the  satisfaction  of 
promotional  demands  means  the  acquisition  of  a  broader, 
richer  education. 

Through  these  early  years,  as  always,  promotional  courses 
were  given  by  the  Board.  In  1912,  and  for  some  years  there- 
after, the  lecturers  of  the  University  Extension  Board  collab- 
orated with  our  Board  of  Superintendents  and  gave  courses 
which  were  largely  attended.  In  this  group  we  may  instance 
" Courses  on  the  European  Background  of  American  History/7 
by  Professor  Haskins  of  Harvard  University;  "The  Economic 
Geography  of  Boston/'  by  Professor  Fisher  of  Wellesley  College ; 
"Supervision,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Moore  and  Professor  Holmes; 
"Secondary  Education,"  by  Prof.  Alexander  Inglis;  and 
"Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Professor  Brewer;  thus  bringing 
the  college  and  its  opportunities  to  the  very  class-rooms  of 
our  teachers. 

This  progressive  plan  went  on  until  the  World  War  shook 
this  earth  to  its  foundations  and  called  for  willing,  capable 
hands  and  minds  to  alleviate  the  suffering  across  the  sea. 
With  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  conflict,  promotional 
courses  of  an  academic  nature  were  set  aside  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  The  circular  of  1917-18  provided  but  four 
courses  and  urged  the  teachers  to  take  up  the  plan  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  whereby  all  Red  Cross  courses  were  to  be 
accepted  as  units  of  promotional  credit.  The  value  of  this 
co-operation  cannot  be  estimated,  for  hundreds  of  our  teachers 
at  once  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  and  the  records  of 
promotional  credits  from  1915  to  1919  show  again  and  again 
Red  Cross  courses  duly  certified  and  credited  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  contribution.  The  men  and  women  teachers  returning 
from  actual  service  found  the  Board  ready  to  accept  definite 
teaching,  lecturing,  study  or  participation  in  war  or  welfare 
work  on  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  or  of  acquired  credits. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it,  in  this  phase  of  school 
administration,  as  everywhere  else,  the  need  of  reconstruction. 
A  new  organisation  was  necessary  to  bring  together  scattered 
forces,  to  co-ordinate  diffused  energies.  Since  1918  a  new 
co-ordination,  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  a  unifying 
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principle  have,  characterized  all  promotional  courses  given  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

First. —  A  definite  unit  of  fifteen  hours  each  has. been  set  for 
the  promotional  courses,  corresponding  to  the  work  of  one 
college  semester. 

Second.—  A  book  review  is  no  longer  accepted  except  by 
special  permission  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Third. —  Promotional  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents are  now  based  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  curric- 
ulum and  aim  to  make  the  young  teacher  familiar  with  the 
course  of  s^tudy  in  her  grade. 

Fourth. —  All  academic  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents are  of  college  grade,  having  the  same  requirements 
as  to  attendance,  work  accomplished,  etc.,  as  courses  given  in 
the  university.  All  courses  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents receive  college  credit  upon  matriculation  at  the 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University. 

The  objective  of  the  promotional  course  is  now  improvement 
in  the  special  field  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  The  general 
cultural  or  educational  aim  of  the  early  promotional  courses 
has  been  maintained,  but  the  highly  specialized,  definite  aim 
for  each  course  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  lectures  of  the 
present  time. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  promotional 
lecture  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  today 
although  the  same  opportunities  for  variety  of  choice  are  still 
recognized. 

The  promotional  courses  are  designed  for  the  young  teachers: 
their  problems  are  specific  problems  of  technique.  So  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  has  selected  able  teachers,  principals 
and  directors,  each  skilled  in  his  own  field,  to  guide  these  begin- 
ners in  their  early  years. 

This  intensive  work  has  been  justified  by  the  attendance  at 
the  lecture  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Teachers  are  always  eager  to  find  help  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems.  Following  is  a  table  showing  attendance  of  teachers 
at  Board  of  Superintendents'  Courses: 

1918-19 817      1920-21 903 

1919-20 801       1921-22 948 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty  courses  given  during  the  last 
winter.     This  list  indicates  our  plan  and  scope  of  the  work: 
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A.\  Open  to  all  Teachers  Taking  Promotional  Courses. 
I.     The  Fundamentals  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading.     Mary  F.  Finneran. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.     The  Development  of  Speech :    Voice  Training  and  Rhythm.     Jennie 
M.  Henderson.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

B.  For   Teachers   in   the     Kindergarten-Primary     Group     and 

Special  Classes. 
I.     Freehand   and   Blackboard   Drawing.     Elizabeth   M.  P.  Bartlett. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.     Kindergarten  Drawing  and  Its  Relation  to  Drawing  in  the  Primary 

Field.     Helen  E.  Cleaves.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
III.     See  A  also. 

C.  For  Teachers  in  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  Special  Classes,  Speech 

Improvement    Classes    and    Academic    Teachers    in    Prevo- 
cational  Classes. 
I.     English   in  the   Course   of   Study.     Charlotte   Rafter.     Abraham 
Lincoln  School. 
II.     History  in  the  Course  of  Study.     Frederick  A.  Guindon.     Abraham 
Lincoln  School. 

III.  Arithmetic   in  the   Course   of  Study.     Olive   A.   Kee.     Abraham 

Lincoln  School. 

IV.  Freehand     and     Blackboard     Drawing.       Margaret     D.     Stone. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
V.     A  Course  in  Design.     Laura  W.  Cook.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

VI.  The  Project  Method  in  Elementary  Manual  Training.     Florence  O. 

Bean.     Normal  School. 

VII.  See  A  also. 

D.     For  Teachers  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  Academic  Teachers 
in  Prevocational  Classes. 
I.     History.     Thomas  J.  Murphy.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.     A  Course  in  Design.     Laura  W.  Cook.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

III.  Freehand  and  Blackboard  Drawing  in  Grammar  Grades.     Margaret 

D.  Stone.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

IV.  See  A  also. 

E.     For  Teachers  of  Household  Arts. 
I.     Household  Management.     Annie  L.  Bennett.     Abraham  Lincoln 

School. 
II.     See  A  also. 

F.  For  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Mechanical  Drawing.     Edward  C.  Emerson.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

G.  For  Shop  Teachers  in  Prevocational  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

Shop  Drawing.     Francis  L.  Bain.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
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H.     For  Teachers  in  Grade  IX. 
I.     Methods  in  Mathematics.     Olive  A.  Kee.     Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.     Methods  in  Science.     Joseph  R.  Lunt.     Patrick  A.  Collins  School. 
III.     See  A  also. 

I.     For  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  in  Intermediate  Classes 
and  Junior  Assistants. 
Spanish.     Marie  A.  Solano.     Normal  School. 

J.     For  High  School  Teachers. 
I.     Conversational  French.     Edith  Gartland.     Normal  School. 
II.     Spanish  Literature.     Marie  A.  Solano.     Normal  School. 

K.     For  Teachers  Desiring  Knowledge  of  Subject. 

I.  Elementary    Spanish.     Marie  A.  Solano.     Normal  School. 

II.  French  II  (twenty  lessons).     Marie  A.  Solano.     Normal  School. 
III.     Elementary  Spanish.     Marie  A.  Solano.     Normal  School. 

Pkomotional  Examinations. 

The  promotional  examinations  or  tests  are  held  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  sixth  years  of  service.  For  many  years 
the  candidate  was  allowed  to  write  for  one  hour  on  her  method 
of  teaching  any  subject  associated  with  her  grade  of  work. 

The  organization  of  the  lecture  courses  brought  also  a  better 
organization  of  these  tests.  The  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  promotional  courses  believed  that  the  written 
paper  should  prove  to  the  Board  that  the  teacher  was  a  student 
of  her  curriculum  and  that  she  was  correct  in  her  educational 
procedure.  Accordingly,  the  type  of  examination  was  changed. 
Today,  a  definite  question  is  set  for  each  group  of  teachers. 
Kindergarten,  teachers  of  Grades  I  to  XII,  all  special  teachers, 
all  teachers  of  special  subjects,  each  has  a  question  set  for  her 
grade  or  her  branch  of  instruction.  A  questionnaire  is  sent 
out  to  those  about  to  be  examined  and  thus  the  grade  or  major 
subject  taught  by  each  candidate  is  ascertained.  The  questions 
are  based  on  this  information,  and  on  the  day  of  the  examination 
each  group  receives  an  individual  question.  Those  who  are 
taking  the  first  promotional  examination  find  a  simple  question 
dealing  with  the  candidate's  method  of  teaching  some  subject 
of  her  grade.  The  question  of  the  second  promotional  examina- 
tion is  expected  to  reveal  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  her 
curriculum  and  her  power  to  organize  the  subject  matter  which 
she  is  teaching. 
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Following  are  some  typical  questions  taken  from  the  examina- 
tion of  May,  1923: 

Kindergarten. 
Write  on  a  group  project  which  your  children  have  initiated,  summing 
up  its  values  in  terms  of: 

1.  Habits. 

2.  Skill. 

3.  Social  values. 

4.  Knowledge. 

5.  Language. 

Special  Classes. 
Describe  forms  of  manual  training  suitable  for  special  class  pupils 
and  show  how  you  would  adapt  the  work  to  their  present  and 
future  needs. 

Grade  III. 
What  are  the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  your  grade?     Tell  how  you  would  accom- 
plish any  phase  of  this  requirement. 

Grade  VI. 
"Continued  practice  in  the  use  of  connectives  should  be  given  and 
systematic  instruction  on  transitional  signs,  relative  pronouns, 
conjunctives,  etc."     Show  how  your  teaching  conforms  with  the 
above  extract  from  the  Course  of  Study. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII.     Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Explain  your  plan  in  detail  for  teaching  approximate  computations. 
Illustrate  your  points  with  definite  examples. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Teachers  of  Geography. 
State  clearly  the  aim  of  the  Course  in  Geography  for  Grade  VIII. 
Select  one  of  the  world  powers  and  show  in  detail  how  you  attempt  to 
realize  the  aim  as  stated  by  you  in  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

Grade  VII.  Latin  School. 
Write  with  some  detail  on  the  methods  you  have  employed  in  teaching 
seventh  grade  pupils  case  constructions.  Outline  a  test,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  questions,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an  intelli- 
gence test,  which  in  your  judgment  might  serve  as  an  index  of 
your  success  in  teaching  grammatical  principles. 

Grades  IX  and  X.    Teachers  of  Spanish. 
Analyze  and  discuss  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  the  course  of 
study  in  Spanish  as  outlined  for  the  First  and  Second  Units. 
Make  your  answer  concise  and  definite,  and  make  it  apply  to  the 
grade  in  which  you  are  doing  the  major  part  of  your  work. 
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Grades  IX  to  XII.  Teachers  of  English. 
Outline  a  course  in  English  that  you  would  recommend  for  the  grade 
(IX,  X,  XI  or  XII)  in  which  you  have  the  largest  number  of 
recitations  per  week.  Mention  main  topics  of  instruction,  ap- 
proximate portion  of  class  tune  to  be  given  to  each,  suitable 
texts  for  class  use  and  outside  reading,  use  of  supervised  study 
periods,  and  results  that  should  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
year.     Base  your  answers  upon  your  own  experience. 

Teachers  of  Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
Discuss  fully  the  method  or  methods  you  use  to  help  pupils  who  fail 
to  receive  an  acceptable  mark  in  Phonography  I. 

Grades  IX  and  X.     Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School. 
To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  formula  in  the  work  of  applied  mathe- 
matics? 
Select  any  formula  used  by  you  in  algebra,  geometry  or  applied 
mathematics,  and  show  how  you  teach  it  and  its  application  to 
your  students. 

Grades  VI,  VIII.     Teachers  in  Prevocational  Classes. 
State  your  method  of  covering  the  ground  indicated  by  the  course, 
while   keeping   a   close   connection  with  your  related  shop   or 
academic  room. 

Grades  VII,  VIII.     Teachers  in  Sheet  Metal  Classes. 
Describe  in  detail  your  procedure  in  inculcating  habits  of  neat,  sub- 
stantial workmanship. 

Normal  School.     Teacher  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  your  reading  concerning  the  development  of  the  Junior  High  School 
throughout   the   country,   what   conclusions  have  you  reached 
concerning  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  As  it  has  developed,  which  type  of  school,  elementary  or 

secondary,  has  had  the  greater  influence  in  determining 
its  objectives,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this? 

(2)  What  is  the  present  trend  in  the  development  of  its  cur- 

ricula? 

(3)  What  should  be  the  requirements  established  for  the  ap- 

proval of  teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  of  a  large  city? 

Improvement  Courses. 
While  promotional  courses  have  been  improvement  courses 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  improvement  courses  have  some- 
times carried  promotional  credit  and  sometimes  have  simply 
been  used  for  what  their  name  implies. 
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Improvement  courses  were  started  in  1917  and  they  have 
been  continued  through  the  past  six  years.  They  have  been 
associated  almost  entirely  with  subjects  of  the  intermediate 
school  curriculum  and  through  them  teachers  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  newer  work  of  the  intermediate 
schools.  These  lectures  have  been  given  almost  entirely  by 
leaders  of  intermediate  councils  and  from  these  councils  and 
through  these  lectures  the  various  courses  of  study  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  have  been  organized,  developed  and  inter- 
preted. 

Suggestions. 

The  study  of  the  promotional  courses  given  through  these 
years  reveals  a  growing  organization  of  the  subject  matter, 
a  better  technique  in  their  administration  and  a  wider  choice 
offered  to  teachers  who  are  taking  up  these  courses.  The 
promotional  courses  must,  however,  always  keep  in  mind  the 
improvement  of  beginners  in  the  service.  If  in  the  first  six 
years  we  can  direct  teachers  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  their  grades ;  if  in  our  two  promotional  examinations 
we  can  get  their  thoughtful  reaction  to  the  problems  in  their 
day's  work  we  can  leave  their  professional  future  in  their  own 
keeping.     The  start  is  everything. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  take  these  promotional  courses 
for  improvement.  Many,  who  finished  their  promotional 
requirements  long  ago,  flock  to  these  courses  to  gain  new 
methods,  new  viewpoints,  new  helps  for  their  day's  work.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said  that  our  teachers  have  never  failed  to 
spend  themselves  in  taking  any  course  which  gave  new  light 
to  their  interpretation  of  their  problems. 

The  future  must  provide  for  three  types  of  lecture  courses: 

First. —  The  established  promotional  course  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study. 

Second. —  The  regulation  college  course  carrying  promotional 
credit  in  the  Normal  School  and  the  colleges  of  Greater  Boston. 

Third. —  Inspirational  courses  carrying  no  credit  whose 
avowed  purpose  is  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit. 

The  first  two  sets  of  courses  are  already  built  upon  strong 
traditions.  There  is  need  today  for  lecture  courses  which 
should  carry  no  credit  but  should  have  as  their  purpose  the 
touching  of  latent  sources  of  power  in  the  teachers'  lives. 
There  should  be  one  course  on  "  Ideals  and  Standards  in  the 
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Teaching  Profession."  This  should  be  given  by  a  leader  who 
believes  that  teaching  is  a  profession  built  on  sound  ethical 
principles  with  definite  ideals  and  obligations. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  avenues  of  escape  from  the 
world's  routine  lead  out  through  music,  literature  and  art. 
For  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  there  should  be  given  each  year, 
by  the  best  in  these  professions,  a  course  which  will  open  the 
doors  into  these  life-giving  fields  to  our  entire  teaching  force. 

With  these  recommendations,  I  submit  my  report. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MARY   C.   MELLYN, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  C. 
BRODHEAD. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dear  Doctor  Burke, —  In  compliance  with  your  request 
that  I  should  select  this  year,  from  among  my  various  assign- 
ments, those  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  comment 
upon  the  growth,  present  program  and  future  hopes  of  each, 
I  submit  herewith  such  a  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  service  to  you  and  the  public  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
city's  substantial  contribution  to  a  most  important  field  of 
education. 

The  report  is  made  under  the  several  headings  of  the  schools 
and  departments  concerned  with  vocational  education.  In 
reading  the  various  statements,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  variety  of  educational  opportunity  offered  in  Boston 
is  certainly  one  of  the  factors  in  our  high  percentage  of  second- 
ary school  enrollment;  that  opportunity  for  vocational  educa- 
tion still  lags  far  behind  the  demands  of  pupils  and  of  industry; 
that  in  all  cases,  only  those  pupils  are  advised  to  embark  upon 
vocational  work  for  whom  it  would  seem  to  open  up  the  best 
careers;  and  that  encouragement  is  given  to  all  to  ever  aspire 
to  higher  fields  of  education,  general  and  special,  and  thus  to 
increased  happiness  and  social  usefulness. 

Continuation  School. 

The  Continuation  School  functions  in  various  locations. 
The  boys  receive  instruction  mainly  in  the  old  Brimmer  School 
with  its  annex  and  portables.  Most  of  the  girls  are  instructed 
in  hired  quarters  at  25  La  Grange  street  and  52  Tileston  street. 
There  are  additional  classes  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  Plant 
Shoe  Factory  and  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

For  Boys. 

General  Academic.  Printing. 

Salesmanship.  Electricity. 

Office  Practice.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Typewriting.  Woodworking. 

Bookkeeping.  Sheet  Metal  Work. 

Machine  Shop  Work. 
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For  Girls. 
General  Academic.  Typewriting. 

Office  Practice.  Bookkeeping. 

Home  Making.  Millinery. 

Cooking.  Power  Machine  Operating- 

Dressmaking. 

The  school  fulfills  an  educational  need  which  is  fur- 
nished by  no  other  unit  in  the  Public  School  system.  To  it 
during  the  year  come  from  7,500  to  10,000  boys  and  girls 
from  Grades  VII  to  X  and  sometimes  from  XI.  This  number 
includes  a  group  from  the  various  Special  Classes  —  those 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  seven  years'  attend- 
ance in  the  regular  day  schools  and  who  have  there  progressed 
as  far  as  their  capacity  would  permit. 

All  employed  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  attend 
once  a  week,  either  from  8  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
from  1  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  100  hours  of  attendance  they  are  awarded  certificates. 

Certification  exercises  are  held  twice  a  year,  in  February  and 
in  June,  and  an  average  of  600  certificates  are  awarded  upon 
each  occasion. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  is  running  to  its  full  capacity, 
with  nearly  every  room  being  used  100  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  offer  the  following 
additional  courses  in  the  school  next  year: 


Boys'  Division. 

(1.) 

Lettering  and  sign  painting. 

(2.) 

Paper  box  making. 

(3.) 

Telegraphy. 

(4.) 

Picture  framing. 

(5.) 

Elements  of  advertising. 

Girls1  Division. 

(10 

Embroidery. 

(2.) 

Crocheting  and  knitting. 

(3.) 

Bead  work. 

(4.) 

Novelty  work,  including  flower  and  lamp  shade  making. 

(5.) 

Basketry. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  the  needs  of  those  boys  from 
Special  Classes  now  in  the  Continuation  School,  a  general  shop 
will  be  established  with  the  following  equipment: 

6  Woodworking  benches  with  equip-  2  Foot  power  looms. 

ment  and  necessary  lumber.  2  Double  furnaces  (gas). 

2  Cobbling  outfits.  Standard  soldering  bench. 

2  Looms  for  tied  string  mats.  Sheet  metal  working  equipment. 
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One  of  the  greatest  elements  of  strength  in  the  school  is  the 
fine  relationship  which  exists  between  it  and  employers.  The 
school  places  workers  after  they  have  secured  their  first  job. 
During  the  month  of  March,  1923,  361  positions  (299  for  boys 
and  62  for  girls)  were  filled  by  the  Employment  Department. 
It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  demands  of  emp^ers. 

To  develop  individual  instruction,  individual  lesson  sheets 
have  been  worked  out.  By  the  use  of  these  each  pupil  may 
progress  as  fast  as  he  is  able.  For  shop  work  these  sheets  are 
blueprints,  each  describing  a  certain  problem.  In  the  academic 
class  room  there  is  a  sheet  to  accompany  each  blueprint, 
containing  material  that  the  pupil  must  know  in  order  to  be 
able  to  perform  properly  the  work  in  the  shop. 

Pupils  temporarily  out  of  work  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  twenty  hours  per  week.  The  conditions  in  the 
out-of-work  classes  have  improved  vastly  over  those  of  last 
year.  Whereas  only  about  six  attended  at  that  time,  we  now 
have  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  attendance.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  boys  out  of  work  has  decreased  from  550  to 
about  175.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  due  to  the  bettering 
of  business  conditions,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
follow-up  work  of  the  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  to  inspect  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
state  and  enforce  the  child  labor  laws.  Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  agents  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
inspection  satisfactorily.  It  would  assist  greatly  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  if  sometime  in  the  future  Con- 
tinuation School  teachers  could  act  somewhat  in  this  capacity 
and  thus  aid  the  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  Ignorance 
of  the  labor  laws  on  the  part  of  employers  and  infractions 
of  these  laws,  sometimes  wilfully  and  sometimes  innocently, 
exist  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  city.  It  might  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  tire  Continuation  School,  because  of  its  extensive 
relations  with  the  majority  of  these  employers,  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  inspection  of  their  establishments  and  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  School  Committee  has  included  in  its  three-year  build- 
ing plan  an  item  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  and  has  already  appropriated  $50,000  for  enlarging 
the  Common  street  site  and  for  drawing  plans  of  the  proposed 
structure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  for  construction 
will  be  made  early  next  year. 
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Boston  Teade  School. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys)  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1922  at  capacity,  including  forty  Federal  students.     These  last 
were  retained  to  complete  courses,  despite  'crowded  conditions. 
No  new  Federal  students  may  be  received  in  the  future  for  lack  • 
of  room. 

The  school  labors  under  two  serious  handicaps  —  lack  of 
room  and  lack  of  regularly  appointed  teachers.  For  several 
years  one-third  of  the  teaching  force  has  been  on  a  temporary 
basis,  which  is  not  conducive  to  best  results. 

Courses  are  offered  in  machine  shop  work,  electricity,  sheet 
metal  work,  auto  mechanics,  woodworking  and  printing,  pupils 
spending  half  of  each  long  school  day  in  shopwork  and  half  in 
the  related  and  general  subjects  of  mathematics,  science,  citi- 
zenship, drawing,  English  and  geography.  Within  recent 
years  have  been  added,  military  drill,  athletic  activities  and 
musical  instruction. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to  adopt 
the  three  and  four  year  courses  instead  of  the  two-year  courses. 
This  choice  is  not  necessarily  made  on  entrance,  but  as  the  boys 
find  themselves  and  learn  from  the  older  students  and  grad- 
uates the  advantages  of  training,  they  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  persist  in  a  longer  course.  When  it  is  discovered 
that  boys  have  the  ability  and  the  economic  opportunity  of 
going  to  college,  that  is,  to  technological  or  other  collegiate 
institutions,  a  point  is  made  of  transferring  them  to  schools 
that  fit  for  such  institutions.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  successful  entrance  of  a 
number  of  such  boys  into  colleges  of  Massachusetts  where  they 
have  made  good  records. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  boys  who  graduate  from 
this  school  are  not  cut  off  from  entering  courses  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  recognizing 
the  value  of  courses  in  this  school,  have  hesitated  about  recom- 
mending their  boys  to  enter  it  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  way  (out  and  up)  for  its  graduates.  Whatever  may 
have  obtained  in  the  past  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted 
that  graduates  of  the  school  may  now  enter  such  institutions 
as  Wentworth  and  Lowell  Institutes  and  Northeastern  and 
Tufts  Colleges,  where  they  may  go  as  far  as  their  abilities 
permit. 

It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  emphasizing  the  building 
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trades  courses  is  a  wise  one  in  this  community,  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  such  trades  have  a  substantially  educational 
content  which  necessitates  school  training;  second,  the  building- 
trades  are  so  technical  and  so  varied  that  the  mastering  of  any 
of  them  is  good  training  for  a  boy  who  is  to  enter  any  kind 
of  a  mechanical  career;  third,  boys  who  enter  the  building 
trades  are  contributing  to  the  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  direct  their  labors  in 
specialized  manufacturing  lines  that  concern  only  a  part  of 
the  community  and  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  compara- 
tively few.  All  of  these  considerations  tend  to  strengthen  the 
support  which  the  public  are  learning  to  give  more  and  more 
freely  to  the  support  of  industrial  education. 

The  site  of  the  present  school  is  adequate  for  the  erection  of 
a  second  shop  wing  contemplated  in  the  original  design,  and 
which  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  School 
Committee  has  already  appropriated  $235,000  to  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  plans  and  construction  of  a  new  shop  wing  even 
longer  than  the  present  wing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contract 
for  the  construction  will  be  made  in  the  fall  of  1923. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (for  girls)  gives  a  general 
high  school  education,  prepares  each  student  for  the  role  of 
home  maker  and  also  prepares  each  student  for  some  specialized 
form  of  higher  education  or  for  a  career  along  the  lines  of  dress- 
making, millinery,  catering,  design  or  salesmanship. 

Since  1911,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  the  only  diffi- 
culty has  been  in  supplying  the  demand  for  graduates. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  as  effective  as  possible,  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  alumnae  association  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  needed  changes  in  the  courses  to  meet  business 
conditions.  The  graduates  attend  these  meetings  and  frankly 
discuss  with  the  teachers  their  own  experiences  and  point  out 
where  they  think  changes  may  be  made  that  would  give  the 
girls  better  preparation. 

The  school  keeps  in  close  touch  with  graduates  for  five  years 
through  correspondence  and  personal  visits  by  the  vocational 
assistant.  The  purpose  of  this  is  twofold.  The  girls  are  pro- 
tected from  being  exploited  and  the  school  learning  how  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world  change,  attempts  to  meet  these 
changes  by  proper  adaptation  of  the  teaching.     This  follow-up 
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work  is  not  confined  to  graduates  of  the  school  alone.  Girls 
who  are  forced  to  leave  before  completing  the  course  are,  in 
many  cases,  placed  in  employment  and  carefully  supervised 
until  they  are  firmly  established. 

During  this  year  was  formed  a  sort  of  advisory  committee 
made  of  graduates  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work,  and  at  the 
monthly  teachers'  meetings  some  girl  who  has  achieved  success 
has  addressed  the  teachers,  describing  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged.  This  plan  has  proved  to  be  admirable  since  it  has 
brought  home  to  the  teachers  most  forcibly  what  the  school 
has  done  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  successful  careers. 

The  building  has  been  overcrowded  during  the  past  year  and 
two  portables  have  been  erected  for  excess  numbers  coming  for 
the  year  1923-24. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  offers  intensive  training  in  cater- 
ing, novelty  work,  dressmaking,  millinery,  design,  embroidery 
and  machine  operating,  to  produce  in  a  short  period  of  time 
skilled  workers  for  well-paid  jobs.  It  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
an  " opportunity  school." 

The  major  part  of  each  long  school  day  is  spent  in  practical 
instruction  in  the  chosen  craft,  but  each  pupil  gets  some  related 
business  education  and  some  training  in  each  of  the  homemak- 
ing  lines  of  work  offered  in  the  school. 

The  school  has  always  held  to  the  belief  that  woman's  greatest 
achievement  is  the  making  of  a  real  home  and  declared  that  it 
would  never  add  to  the  curriculum  any  course  which  would  not 
help  its  girls  to  achieve  that  ideal.  It  would  be  an  enjoyable 
experience  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  married  girls  from  the 
Trade  School  who  have  not  been  obliged  "to  marry  for  a  home." 

The  service  of  the  school  in  the  past  has  had  many  unique 
features:  Open  doors  during  twelve  months  in  the  year  and 
eight  hours  a  day  for  girls  and  women  resident  in  Massachusetts; 
no  upper  age  limit;  extension  classes  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
evening  (preceded  by  the  serving  of  a  warm  supper)  for  women 
at  work  through  the  day;  certificates  of  accomplishment  for 
those  who  have  proved  their  ability  in  the  business  world;  a 
placement  bureau,  open  every  school  day  and  two  evenings  a 
week  for  seven  months  in  the  year;  classes  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  teachers-in-training 
throughout  the  year. 
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Continued  supervision  of  girls  placed  in  business  assures  for 
them  steady  advancement  in  their  trade  and  in  wage-earning 
ability.  Examination  of  records  of  after  school  experiences 
shows  unusual  stability  in  the  holding  of  positions,  these  findings 
being  corroborated  by  a  government  investigation.  As  Trade 
School  girls  grow  in  numbers  in  various  establishments,  they 
say,  "Our  house  is  almost  a  Trade  School  annex  and  we  have 
fine  times  together."  It  has  even  come  to  pass  that  girls 
applying  for  positions  in  some  establishments  have  been  told 
that  they  must  have  the  Trade  School  training  before  they  will 
be  taken  on. 

No  result  of  Trade  School  training  seems  more  creditable  and 
far-reaching  than  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  who 
become  teachers  in  grade  schools,  in  practical  arts  classes,  and 
in  the  school  itself.  As  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  workers 
from  the  shops  to  meet  the  advancing  academic  requirements 
for  teaching  positions,  the  school  depends  more  and  more  upon 
its  former  students. 

After  years  of  search  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  found  a 
building,  corner  of  Westland  avenue  and  the  Fenway,  admirably 
adapted  for  trade  school  purposes.  The  School  Committee 
wisely  made  the  necessary  appropriation  and  the  building 
quickly  became  the  property  of  the  city.  With  practically 
no  remodeling,  its  five  spacious  floors  provide  a  floor  for  each 
major  activity  with  the  department  of  catering  subdivided 
between  and  serving  all  floors. 

Now  that  the  enrollment  has  reached  nearly  a  thousand  a 
year  and  the  school  has  been  removed  to  such  beautiful  and 
inspiring  quarters  in  the  educational  center  of  Boston,  it  should 
maintain  its  leadership  by  developing  new  activities  and  by 
rendering  still  more  effective  service  to  girls  and  women,  either 
in  all-day  classes  or  at  such  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  as  it 
may  be  possible  for  them  to  attend. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 
The  growing  necessity  of  training  every  girl  for  a  present  and 
future  wholesome  family  life  is  making  new  and  deeper  demands 
on  the  home  economics  work  in  our  school  department.  It  is 
only  through  such  education  that  we  can  train  the  young 
toward  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  home  making,  and  awaken  in  our  girls  the  highest  forms  of 
domestic  ideals.     Economic  and  social  changes  during  the  last 
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few  years  have  resulted  in  many  homes  being  neglected  and  we 
must  re-establish  in  the  minds  of  our  growing  girls  an  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  domestic  happiness  founded  upon  an 
intelligent  realization  of  every  duty  that  awaits  the  home- 
keeper.  If  the  heart  of  the  home  is  to  be  preserved  then  we, 
as  educators,  must  look  seriously  into  the  problem  of  equipping 
every  girl  who  passes  through  our  schools  with  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  what  makes  for  health,  happiness  and  right  living;  we 
must  train  her  to  be  mistress  of  every  situation  and  be  able  to 
adjust  herself  to  every  kind  of  home  problem. 

Realizing  the  limitation  of  the  schools,  the  domestic  science 
teachers  have  aimed  to  prevent  their  courses  from  being  defec- 
tive and  visionary  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  home. 
The  teachers  have  held  parents'  meetings  and  invited  mothers 
to  come  and  visit  the  school  kitchens.  In  order  to  bring  the 
home  and  school  into  closer  relation,  girls  in  all  grades  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  food  in  family  quantities  at  school 
and  take  it  home  to  be  served  at  the  family  meals.  This  year 
over  16,000  family  quantities  have  been  cooked  in  addition  to 
the  regular  day's  lesson,  the  girls  paying  for  the  cost  of  material 
or  bringing  the  material  that  is  required  from  home.  This 
helped  toward  a  solution  of  the  coal  shortage  during  the  winter 
months  in  many  homes  where  the  cooking  of  food  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel. 

Cookery  Work  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

The  seventh  grade  course  of  study  in  our  schools  includes  the 
preparation  of  all  classes  of  food  materials,  covering  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  processes  of  cookery.  The  eighth  grade 
course  of  study  enlarges  on  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  and 
also  covers  the  study  of  food  materials  —  their  source,  produc- 
tion and  preparation  for  market.  Simple  meals  are  planned, 
cooked  and  served  and  their  cost  estimated  for  a  family  of  six 
or  eight. 

During  the  last  year  a  definite  and  concise  program  for  the 
correlation  of  domestic  science  with  health  teaching  has  been 
given  the  cookery  teachers  and  has  adapted  itself  very  well  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  program  had  for  its  main 
topics  —  the  benefits  of  good  health ;  health  habits  in  the  home  ; 
the  relation  of  recreation  to  health;  food  in  relation  to  health; 
weight  in  relation  to  health;  how  the  school  lunch  box  affects 
health;    after-school  and  mid-morning  lunches  in  relation  to 
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health;  household  pests  in  relation  to  health;  health  projects 
that  are  possible  for  cookery  classes. 

The  teachers  have  shown  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
developing  the  program  and  enlarging  the  ideas  of  the  major 
and  minor  topics.  Meal  planning  from  the  angle  of  increasing 
health  has  thrown  new  light  and  interest  on  this  part  of  the 
domestic  science  work. 

Health  habits  have  always  been  insisted  upon  in  our  kitchens  ; 
but  exceptional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  reasons  for 
them  during  the  last  few  years.  The  girls  have  been  given  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  effects  of  unclean  pantries,  un- 
wholesome dish  cloths,  or  dark,  damp  cellars.  They  have 
grasped  the  fundamentals  of  the  "germ  theory"  and  the  effect 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  in  combating  disease.  They  have 
been  shown  that  starches  and  sugars  are  our  cheapest  form  of 
fuel  foods  and  that  these  are  the  foods  that  give  us  the  energy 
or  power  to  carry  on  our  work.  They  have  been  taught  what 
foods  are  rich  in  these  substances,  and  also  from  what  foods  the 
body  can  obtain  its  regulating  substances  and  its  building 
material.  These  chemical  facts  must  be  presented  in  a  graphic 
elementary  way  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  vital  means  of  teaching  practical  dietetics  has 
been  the  preparation  and  serving  of  wholesome,  simple  and 
attractive  meals  in  the  school  kitchen. 

Elementary  Sewing. 
The  sewing  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  has 
been  much  the  same  this  year  as  other  years.  The  lessons  are 
arranged  in  logical  order.  Each  principle  of  the  various  sewing 
stitches  is  illustrated  with  some  garment.  The  teachers  of 
sewing  are  permitted  to  select  from  the  course  of  study  the  gar- 
ments most  necessary  for  the  children  of  their  districts.  They 
have  in  mind  in  this  selection  to  have  the  girl  help  with  the  home 
needs.  During  this  year  about  55,000  garments  have  been 
made  in  these  grades.  In  connection  with  this  work,  1,257 
garments  have  been  made  for  the  Red  Cross  this  year. 

Practical  Arts  Covrse  in  Cookery. 

Our  intermediate  schools  have  introduced  very  generally  a 

practical  arts  course  for  girls  which  gives  an  intensive  training 

in  subjects  connected  with  every  phase  of  home  making.     The 

aim  throughout  the  course  is  to  give  the  girls  the  vision  of  the 
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" Perfect  Home"  and  introduce  them  to  an  appreciation  of 
correct  methods  of  maintaining  it.  The  course  of  study  in- 
cludes advanced  practical  cookery  with  application  to  the 
planning  of  menus  and  diets  which  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  groups.  Practice  meals  are  prepared  and  served  at  nearly 
every  cookery  lesson. 

Laundry  work  has  been  added  as  a  part  of  the  course  wherever 
facilities  permitted. 

A  course  in  mother  craft  has  been  given  to  the  girls  in  the 
practical  arts  classes  by  a  teacher  experienced  in  handling  babies. 
The  course  covered  the  care  of  the  child  in  health  and  sickness ; 
infant  feeding ;  the  proper  food  for  children  from  two  to  twelve 
years ;  the  correct  methods  of  bathing  infants ;  the  selection  of 
infants'  clothing;  and  the  training  of  a  child  in  correct  habits 
of  sleep  and  play. 

A  first  aid  course  includes  the  making  of  a  bed  for  a  help- 
less person;  the  use  and  preparation  of  disinfectants;  what  to 
do  in  cases  of  fainting  and  sunstroke;  the  care  of  wounds,  burns 
and  cuts;  the  correct  methods  of  bandaging;  the  care  of  the 
sick  room  and  the  patient;  and  the  preparation  of  the  invalid's 
tray. 

These  practical  arts  courses,  if  pursued  successfully  by  the 
girls,  are  expected  to  lead  them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
with  reference  to  more  advanced  and  general  vocational  courses. 
Direct  wage-earning  courses  are  demanded  by  the  economic 
conditions  of  some  of  the  pupils  and  our  aim  is  to  include  these 
with  the  growth  of  the  intermediate  schools.  Junior  nurses, 
lunch  room  assistants,  mothers'  helpers  and  expert  waitresses 
could  all  be  trained  in  a  thorough  practical  arts  course. 

Practical  Arts  Course  in  Sewing. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  desire  to  have  the  sewing 
continued  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  was 
impossible  as  cookery  work  came  into  these  grades.  The 
practical  arts  course  in  the  intermediate  schools  is  now  giving 
the  opportunity  for  extension  work  in  sewing.  The  girls 
selecting  this  work  have  it  for  about  three  hours  a  week. 

In  this  course  we  aim  to  give  the  girls  industrial  intelligence 

rather  than  a  trade  training.     A  vocational  home  economics 

'  course  must  be  based  on  home-making  problems  and  projects 

to  be  worked  out  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  of  the 

home  as  possible.     The  course  comprises  a  study  of  textile 
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fibers  with  relation  to  growth  and  processes  of  manufacture 
into  cloth;  of  the  adulteration  of  fabrics,  of  the  uses  of  different 
garments  and  dresses  for  adults  and  children,  of  the  hygiene 
of  clothing,  and  the  care  and  repair  of  all  garments.  The 
study  of  commercial  patterns,  the  study  of  artistic  lines  for 
caresses,  embroidery,  applied  art  and  color  combinations  comes 
largely  into  this  work.  The  course  aims  to  meet  three  needs  — 
home  use,  preparation  for  advanced  study  and  a  stepping-stone 
toward  earning  a  living. 

Girls  in  these  classes  are  encouraged  to  perform  definite 
tasks  at  home.  Some  take  care  of  the  family  mending,  some 
others  make  the  undergarments  and  rompers  for  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  still  others  work  in  dressmaking  shops 
after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

Practical  Arts  Course  in  Millinery. 
In  four  of  the  intermediate  schools  millinery  lessons  have 
been  given  to  the  practical  arts  sections  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  course  in  the  eighth  grade  consists  of  work  on 
the  miniature  model  of  a  hat.  Besides  the  usual  steps  in 
millinery,  the  girls  have  also  been  taught  to  make  the  frames 
and  trim  these  small  hats.  In  the  ninth  grade,  the  course 
consists  of  work  on  the  large  model  hat.  When  they  have 
mastered  the  different  processes  the  girls  make  and  trim  hats 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many 
•of  the  hats  are  made  from  new  materials,  but  a  goodly  number 
are  made  from  old  materials  which  are  renovated  and  made 
over  on  new  frames.  Pupils  frequently  trim  hats  for  their 
friends  and  in  many  cases  are  paid  for  the  work. 

Domestic  Science  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  offers  a  broad  field  for  food 
preparation,  since  most  of  the  food  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
is  sold  either  at  the  lunch  counters  or  as  " special  lunches" 
served  to  pupils  and  teachers.  This  handling  of  large  quantities 
enables  the  girls  to  get  a  range  of  experiences  not  only 
in  mechanical  skill  but  in  practical  dietetics  and  household 
accounts.  The  cost  of  each  recipe  and  its  calorific  value  is 
recorded  so  that  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  for  a  girl  to  com- 
pute accurately  and  economically  a  well-balanced  menu. 

The  spending  of  the  family  income  is  another  topic  covered 
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in  our  high  school  course,  since  women  do  the  bulk  of  the  retail 
buying  for  consumption  and  thus  give  decisive  direction  to  the 
economic  organization  of  society. 

The  high  school  course  in  household  sanitation  and  decora- 
tion includes  the  location,  planning  and  structure  of  the  house; 
drainage;  plumbing;  heating;  ventilating;  lighting;  disposal 
of  waste;  water  supply;  cleaning  of  the  house ;  care  of  metals; 
care  of  soft  and  hard  wood  floors;  systematizing  of  labor; 
domestic  service;  labor  saving  devices;  care  of  food;  selection 
of  wall  coverings;  furniture;  rugs;  draperies;  ornaments; 
pictures;   linens;   silver  and  dishes. 

Such  timely  topics  as  "  Paying  Rent  versus  Ownership," 
"How  I  Can  Buy  a  House  and  Carry  a  Mortgage,"  "What  the 
Banks  do  to  Aid  Home  Makers,"  "How  I  Can  Reduce  My 
Light  Bill,"  "How  the  Housewife  Aids  in  Americanization" 
are  suggestive  fields  of  thought  which  are  introduced  to  the 
girls  to  stimulate  their  thinking  along  purposeful  channels 
and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 

Domestic  Art  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

Only  three  Boston  high  schools  outside  of  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  are  offering  such  a  course.  Every  girl  in  every 
high  school  should  be  permitted  to  take  this  work.  The  girls 
in  the  college  and  commercial  sections,  as  well  as  the  girls 
who  elect  this  subject,  should  know  how  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  keep  a  well-ordered  home,  as  they  are  to  be  the 
home  makers  of  the  next  generation. 

Home  economics  education  may  be  defined  as  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  train- 
ing of  girls  for  useful  employment  in  all  branches  of  home 
management.  The  aim  of  this  .work  in  the  high  school  is  to 
give  the  student  greater  independence  in  the  designing  and 
planning  of  clothing;  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics 
of  dress  and  the  selection  of  suitable  materials,  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  good  line  and  color  combinations,  as  well  as  a  greater 
skill  in  technique.  To  this  end  she  is  taught  to  design  and 
draft  her  own  patterns. 

Art  Needle  Work. 
'  The  art  needle  work  in  this  course  means  the  development 
of  the  work  in  design  and  color  taken  up  in  the  art  department, 
and  consists  largely  of  handwork  on  underwear  and  dresses, 
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study  of  designs  as  found  in  lace,  textiles  and  embroidery  and 
some  s^udy  of  the  history  of  costume,  including  comparisons 
with  the  present  fashions.  Occasionally  the  girls  in  these 
classes  are  taken  on  shopping  expeditions  so  that  they  may 
keep  in  touch  with  the  up-to-date  styles  in  gowns  and  hats 
and  know  their  prices.  They  also  make  visits  to  the  Art 
Museum  while  studying  the  history  of  costume,  ornamentation, 
color  combinations  and  design  work. 

Millinery  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  high  school  millinery  work  is  advanced  work  compared 
to  that  taken  up  in  the  intermediate  classes.  The  course  in- 
cludes visits  to  fashion  shows  and  window  displays.  Each  girl 
is  required  to  reproduce  a  miniature  model  of  a  hat  copied  from 
a  millinery  display  or  magazine.  The  girls  have  averaged 
from  six  to  ten  of  these  models,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  In 
this  way  nearly  every  principle  of  construction  is  introduced. 

The  girls  make  hats  suitable  for  every  season.  They  are 
taught  how  to  select,  cut,  fit,  dye,  renovate  and  apply  ma- 
terials; also  the  artistic  combinations  of  colors,  and  color 
schemes  suitable  for  individual  types.  The  cost  of  hats  is 
taken  up  for  class  discussion  so  that  the  pupil  may  appreciate 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  take  this  course  enter  the 
millinery  trade.  Only  girls  who  have  shown  marked  ability 
in  the  work  are  advised  to  do  so. 

Prevocational  Work  for  Girls. 
Prevocational  education  as   its  name  implies  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  vocational  education.     It  has  several 
aims.     One  of  them  is  the  wise  choice  of  a  life  career.     This  aim 
is  carried  out 

1.  Through  giving  to  the  girls:  Real  experiences  in  cooking 
(including  household  management,  order  work  and  some 
cafeteria  work) ,  sewing  (including  dressmaking,  the  making  of 
children's  clothing;  renovating  and  making-over,  and  power 
machine  operating),  millinery  and  printing,  mother  craft,  first 
aid,  home  nursing  and  rug  making. 

2.  By  the  correlation  of  the  academic  subjects  with  these 
activities. 

3 .  By  obtaining  definite  information  about  these  activities  as 
carried  on  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  world. 
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The  correlation  of  these  activities  with  the  academic  subjects 
shows  to  the  girls  the  importance  of  both  and  their  interde- 
pendence —  one  upon  the  other.  They  are  enabled  to  see  for 
themselves  the  advantage  that  the  educated  worker  has  over 
the  uneducated. 

Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  millinery  and  printing 
courses.  It  is  aimed  to  give  the  girls  a  bookbinding  course,  as 
many  of  the  girls  can  earn  a  good  living  if  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  this  work.  Also  in  connection  with  the  cookery,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  short  intensive  course  on  waitress  and  cafeteria 
work.  If  girls  have  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  they  can 
go  out  as  "accommodators."  Such  service  pays  well.  Many 
of  the  best  families  now  hire  these  "accommodators"  instead 
of  maids  since  apartments  are  now  used  for  homes  in  place  of 
large  houses. 

In  all  these  classes  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  put  stress  on  bulb- 
raising.  Such  work  is  healthful  and  a  girl  could  earn  a  very 
good  living  by  carrying  on  such  work. 

Manual  Arts. 
This  department  involves  a  large  number  of  important  ac- 
tivities.    It  is  practically  a  dual  department,  one  field  being 
that  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  other  that  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  manual  training  and  gardening. 

Fine  Arts. 
During  the  past  year  the  Boston  course  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Melrose  High 
School,  and  at  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  Convention  in 
Providence.  The  exhibit  has  been  sent  to  London  for  the 
summer,  and  next  fall  it  will  be  loaned  to  the  Detroit  public 
schools.  In  addition,  a  smaller  exhibit  has  been  sent  through 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  Society  to  Latvia,  in  Northern  Europe. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  this  an  exchange  exhibit  traveling  in  the 
remoter  countries  of  Europe. 

Elementary  Schools. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  year,  the  subjects  of  design  and 
color  show  remarkable  progress.  Improvement  is  noticeable 
in  the  work  in  representation,  but  it  is  intended  to  stress  this 
subject  a  little  more  to  bring  it  up  to  the  high  standard  reached 
in  the  work  in  design. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  course 
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of  study  has  been  revised,  introducing  into  it  a  somewhat 
different  terminology  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  English 
and  making  it  more  easily  understood  by  the  grade  teacher. 
It  is  proposed  to  introduce  some  formal  picture  study  in  each 
grade,  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  masterpieces  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  half  tones 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  rather  than  incorporated  in  the 
Syllabus. 

Intermediate  Grades. 

The  course  in  art  appreciation  in  the  intermediate  grades  is 
upon  an  elective  basis.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  electing  it.  In  a  few  districts  all  the  ninth  grades  are 
electing  it.  The  teachers  who  administer  this  work  are  becom- 
ing each  year  more  efficient. 

It  is  planned  to  increase  the  amount  of  illustrative  material 
which  is  so  essential  to  such  a  course.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  secure  some  good  photographs  or  examples  of  historical 
ornament,  possibly  involving  purchases  abroad. 

High  Schools. 

The  work  of  the  high  schools  is,  as  always,  of  fine  character, 
being  under  the  charge  of  highly  trained  teachers.  No  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study  have  been  made  recently. 

It  was  desired  to  give  the  high  school  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  observing  how  the  new  course  in  the  grades  worked  out 
before  requesting  any  changes  in  the  high  school  courses.  Now 
that  the  experimental  stage,  in  the  grades,  has  been  passed  it 
is  planned  to  have  the  new  features  of  the  elementary  course 
extended  into  the  high  school.  A  meeting  of  high  school  draw- 
ing teachers  was  held  during  the  past  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibit  of  elementary  school  work,  and  the  policy  outlined. 
The  teachers  showed  themselves  to  be  sympathetic  and  desirous 
of  co-operating.  The  council  is  already  at  work  on  a  revised 
course  of  study  for  high  schools. 

Vocational  Art  Class. 
The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Art  Class,  con- 
ducted jointfy  by  the  School  Committee  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  showed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  many  respects 
over  the  work  of  last  year,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
design.  A  recent  report  from  the  museum  shows  that  the  high 
school  pupils  are  taking  substantial  honors  in  the  field  of  art. 
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Mechanic    Arts. 
The  program  of  the  department  covers  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

Elementary  Schools. 

The  elementary  school  activities  begin  with  cardboard 
construction,  bookbinding  and  modeling  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  While  a  formal  progressive  course  is  outlined  it  is 
greatly  enriched  by  project  work  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
which  tends  to  develop  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  little  fellows  in  these  grades  bring  in  some  truly 
remarkable  pieces  of  work  which  they  do  at  home,  work  which 
shows  ingenuity  and  imagination.  Shopwork  begins  with  the 
sixth  year  in  the  elementary  schools  and  is  carried  on  through 
the  eighth  grade.  In  all  the  elementary  school  shops  the 
medium  is  woodworking  with  some  cement  work  and  a  little 
printing. 

Indications  are  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  send  pupils  to  a  special  school  shop  until  they  reach  the 
seventh  grade.  This  is  going  to  necessitate  for  the  sixth  grade 
some  form  of  desk  manual  training  which  can  be  conducted  in 
the  class  room  in  the  same  way  as  the  bookbinding,  cardboard 
work  and  modeling  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  now.  A 
committee  is  working  on  possibilities  along  these  lines.  There 
are  several  different  activities  which  can  be  used  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination.  It  is  hoped  that  as  this  type  of  work 
develops  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  special  teachers  for  these 
classes,  as  we  now  furnish  modeling  teachers.  It  is  probable 
that  as  the  differentiated  intermediate  shops  increase,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  women  teachers  will  be  released  to  carry  on 
this  elementary  work.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  train  women  teachers  of  manual  training  for  this 
purpose,  as  women  are  more  successful  teachers  of  elementary 
handwork  than  men  can  possibly  be. 

Intermediate  Grades. 
In  intermediate  schools  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  are  differentiated  shops,  seven  basic  activities  being 
represented.  Shop  subjects  now  include  woodworking,  electric- 
ity, printing,  sheet  metal  work,  machine  shop  practice,  book- 
binding and  painting.     It  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of 
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shop  activities  by  such  others  as  are  of  interest  in  specific 
localities.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  a  class  of 
tailoring  in  Roxbury,  and  a  class  of  shoemaking  in  East  Boston. 
So  far  as  possible  the  programs  are  planned  for  one  year  only, 
the  boys  rotating  through  the  shops  so  that  in  no  case  will 
they  receive  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  one  year  in  any 
one  activity.  In  the  intermediate  mechanic  arts  course  this 
work  may  be  extended  into  the  ninth  year  with  a  full  year's 
intensive  work  in  one  trade  activity. 

The  changing  over  from  the  elementary  to  the  intermediate 
school  plan  is  gradually  decreasing  the  number  of  elementary 
manual  training  classes,  and  increasing  the  number  of  differenti- 
ated shops  for  the  try  outs  in  different  trades.  The  differenti- 
ated shop  with  an  equipment  somewhat  better  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  manual  training  room  but  less  comprehensive 
and  costly  than  that  of  a  high  school,  is  meeting  the  present 
requirements  of  principals,  pupils  and  parents.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  department  to  secure  equipments  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand.  More  and  more  pupils  are  selecting  the  mechanic 
arts  course.  The  department  is  looking  to  the  time  when  there 
will  be  at  least  three  and  preferably  four  shops  in  every  inter- 
mediate school  occupied  every  school  hour.  These  shops  will 
be  filled  with  both  mechanic  arts  and  prevocational  classes 
alternating  between  the  shops  to  secure  the  stimulus  of  different 
shop  activities. 

Prevocational  Centers. 
The  work  of  the  prevocational  classes  covers  practically  the 
same  ground  as  that  of  the  intermediate  school  with  the  excep- 
tion that  opportunities  are  given  for  close  correlation  between 
the  shop  and  academic  subjects.  This  provides  a  decided  edu- 
cational stimulus.  In  the  prevocational  centers  we  have  a  list 
of  eight  instead  of  seven  subjects. 

High  Schools. 
A  pupil  is  eligible  to  pass  from  the  mechanic  arts  course  or 
the  prevocational  course  to  a  co-operative  high  school,  electing 
either  woodworking,  metal  work,  electrical  work,  automobile 
repair  work  or  agriculture.  These  courses  are  as  distinctively 
vocational  as  the  previous  courses  have  been  prevocational  in 
nature. 
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The  growth  of  the  co-operative  high  school  work  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  marvelous,  in  fact  it  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  number  of  pupils  that  could  be  absorbed  in 
industry  during  the  period  of  unemployment  through  which 
we  have  been  passing.  It  has  been  necessarjr,  therefore,  to 
employ  additional  teachers  for  shopwork  in  the  schools.  The 
conditions  for  employment  are  very  much  improved,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  should  be  placed 
in  industry  every  other  week  are  so  placed. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  has  this  year  for  the  first  time 
been  adequately  equipped  with  the  necessary  machine  shop  for 
its  work. 

The  Brighton  High  School  co-operative  course  in  woodwork- 
ing did  not  prove  attractive  to  the  youth  of  the  school.  Three 
years  ago  an  auto  mechanics  course  was  substituted  and  this 
has  been  popular  and  flourishing  from  the  start. 

The  demand  for  co-operative  high  schools  is  increasing.  It 
is  desired  to  add  at  least  one  more  as  soon  as  possible,  probably 
in  printing.  Another  phase  of  vocational  work  which  must  be 
soon  developed  is  that  of  the  building  trades.  We  expect  the 
next  few  years  will  show  great  developments  along  this  line, 
and  the  department  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand. 
Co-operation  with  industry  is  excellent  and  the  future  for  this 
work  seems  to  be  very  bright. 

Training  School  for  Teachers. 
With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  the 
department  was  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  securing 
sufficient  substitute  and  temporary  teachers  to  carry  on  its 
work  without  interruption.  In  a  corps  of  125  to  130  teachers 
there  are  frequently  calls  for  such  helpers,  and  the  demand  for 
adequately  trained  teachers  is  likely  to  exceed  the  supply.  For 
this  reason  the  Sloyd  Training  School  was  temporarily  taken 
over  by  the  School  Committee  under  the  title  of  "  Training 
School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts."  Ever  since  it  was  so 
absorbed  it  has  been  flourishing;  the  classes  are  full  and  a 
waiting  list  has  had  to  be  established.  The  course  of  study  has 
been  enriched,  and  is  now  accepted  year  for  year  as  to  credits 
both  by  Boston  and  Columbia  Universities.  The  continuance 
of  this  school  is  still  uncertain,  but  this  department  stands  sorely 
in  need  of  such  continuance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  whereby  the  school  will  be  permanently  either 
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taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  School  System,  or  combined 
with  some  other  institution  in  such  a  way  that  Boston  may 
continue  to  benefit  through  it.  Without  a  school  of  this  kind 
from  which  to  draw,  many  classes  would  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued every  year  through  lack  of  competent  substitutes. 
There  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  permanent  teachers  of 
shopwork,  and  it  is  believed  that  graduates  of  this  school 
fill  our  requirements  better  than  those  from  any  other 
source. 

It  is  felt  that  a  closer  correlation  between  the  school  and 
academic  work  of  the  mechanic  arts  classes  would  be  educa- 
tionally highly  profitable.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
close  association  of  shop  and  academic  work  is  of  a  tremendous 
educational  stimulus  to  the  children  in  the  pre  vocational  classes. 
That  being  the  case  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
equally  stimulating  to  boys  in  other  classes. 

Summer  Time  Activities. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  established  two  recreational  handi- 
craft centers,  one  in  Dorchester  and  the  other  in  Hyde  Park. 
They  have  now  been  in  operation  two  seasons.  It  is  the  plan 
to  have  two  teachers  in  each  center,  furnishing  a  variety  of 
tools  and  materials  with  which  children  may  enjoy  working. 
No  individual  record  is  kept  although  the  teachers  keep  a  daily 
attendance  record  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  children  come 
to  the  center,  take  up  such  work  as  they  please,  and  stay  as 
long  as  they  please.  The  only  requirement  is  that  work  begun 
must  be  completed  and  that  attendance  must  be  fairly  regular 
until  this  is  accomplished.  These  centers  have  met  with  rather 
remarkable  success.  Attendance  is  good;  much  work  is  com- 
pleted; the  children  are  interested  and  sometimes  even  the 
parents  come. 

The  School  Committee  is  wise  in  extending  these  centers  to 
South  Boston  and  the  West  End. 

Gardening . 
The  emphasis  in  gardening  work  is  now  upon  the  educational 
aspect,  rather  than  upon  the  food  production  feature  which  was 
so  strongly  stressed  during  the  World  War  period.  Correla- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  elemen- 
tary science  and  geograprry,  has  made  the  work  more  interest- 
ing and  vital.     The  culture  of  flowers  and  flowering  bulbs, 
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both  in  school  and  in  the  homes,  has  provided  excellent  ma- 
terial for  the  drawing  classes  and  has  also  furnished  a  valuable 
means  of  correlation. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  beneficial  effect  of  elementary 
and  intermediate  school  garden  work  upon  the  enrollment  in 
the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Agricultural  Course.  A  majority 
of  the  present  students  in  this  course  owe  their  interest  in 
agriculture  to  their  earlier  efforts  in  school  gardening. 

A  rather  ambitious  plan  of  community  improvement  as  one 
of  the  objectives  in  gardening  work  has  been  embarked  upon. 
The  children  have  been  interested  in  a  general  clean-up  cam- 
paign by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  possibilities  of 
small-space  home  gardening.  Follow-up  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  home  visits  of  the  gardening  teachers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  time  will  come  when  school  garden- 
ing will  make  itself  manifest  through  beautiful  school  grounds 
containing  model  plantings  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  which 
will  in  turn  be  reflected  in  a  neighborhood  pride,  and  result  in 
attractive  lawns,  gardens,  and  home  grounds  in  all  our  districts. 

Salesmanship. 

The  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the  high  schools  is  of  three 
kinds :  Instruction  in  regular  school  periods  with  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  days  of  actual  store  service  in  an  approved  store;  in- 
struction under  the  co-operative  plan,  students  alternating 
during  the  senior  (or  junior  and  senior)  years  between  school  and 
store,  week  by  week;  and  short  unit  classes  for  store  employees, 
permitted  by  their  employers  to  return  to  school  for  definite 
weekly  instruction.  Girls  and  boys  are  assigned  for  employ- 
ment to  the  personnel  managers  of  the  stores  through  the  office 
of  the  Commercial  Co-ordinator.  To  the  salesmanship  teacher 
is  left  the  selection  for  the  work  required,  keeping  in  mind  the 
pupil's  experience  and  the  training. 

During  the  year  1922-23  the  stores  afforded  pupils  in  sales- 
manship an  extended  opportunity  for  practice.  The  pupils 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day.  During  the 
Christmas  rush  1,022  salesmanship  pupils  earned  a  total  of 
$36,302.24,  besides  securing  that  valuable  practical  training 
which  the  course  requires.  Salesmanship  offers  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  actual  business  while 
under  school  stimulation  and  guidance.  The  pupil  is  consid- 
ered at  all  times  as  under  school  discipline  and  the  employer's 
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report  on  the  work  done  in  the  store  has  great  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  pupil's  mark.  The  teaching  of  salesmanship  has 
been  extended  to  include  over  1,200  pupils,  requiring  the 
the  services  of  twelve  teachers  full  time. 

The  part-time,  week-in  and  week-out  retail  selling  course 
was  started  two  years  ago  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
in  conjunction  with  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  has  increased  to  eighty-two  pupils,  and  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  there  has  not  been  one  day  of 
unemployment. 

The  work  in  salesmanship  has  been  administered  for  the  past 
two  years  by  a  junior  master  on  assignment  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  The  School  Committee  has  now  created 
the  rank  of  Commercial  Coordinator,  and  has  made  a  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  position. 

Evening  Schools. 
Vocational  Classes. 

In  the  evening  elementary  schools,  classes  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, embroidery,  home  nursing  and  millinery  are  operated 
as  vocational  classes  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  74  of  the 
General  Laws  (formerly  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912). 
These  classes,  which  are  called  ''home-making  classes,"  are 
open  to  women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  are  con- 
ducted in  what  are  known  as  short  unit  courses.  The  theory 
of  the  short  unit  course  is  that  the  group  as  a  whole  shall  first 
receive  the  necessary  class  instruction  and  that  each  pupil  shall 
be  engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work  at  the  same  time. 

Teachers  are  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  trade  experience 
and  teaching  ability  and  are  expected  to  complete  both  a  pre- 
liminary training  course  and  the  required  improvement  courses. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  courses  offered.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  equipment  for  these 
classes,  including  proper  lighting  facilities,  electric  irons,  suit- 
able tables  and  comfortable  chairs,  and  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission has  shown  a  genuinely  co-operative  attitude  in  trying 
to  furnish  for  these  classes  an  equipment  second  to  none  in 
the  state. 

The  growth  of  these  classes  in  recent  years  has  been  from  821 
in  1918-19  to  2,668  in  1922-23. 
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In  the  belief  that  many  women,  who  because  of  household 
duties  could  not  attend  evening  school,  would  profit  by  day- 
time instruction  in  practical  arts  subjects,  and  in  response  to  a 
petition  therefor,  the  School  Committee  in  February,  1920, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  day  practical  arts  classes. 
These  day  classes  have  grown  in  number  from  one  class  in  1920 
to  twenty  classes  this  year,  and  the  enrollment  has  increased 
from  21  in  1920  to  550  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  BRODHEAD, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT   OF   ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
ARTHUR  L.  GOULD. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My    dear    Doctor    Burke,—  In    accordance    with    your 
request  I  respectfully  submit  a  report  on  the  following  assign- 
ments : 

1 .  Plans  of  rating  in  use  in  the  Boston  schools. 

2.  Further  unification  in  secondary  grades. 

1.        Methods  and  Systems  of  Rating. 
In  all  rating  plans  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  within  the 
service  who  have  obtained  the  proper  qualifying  certificates  by 
examination,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  secured  the 
data  for  evaluation  of  the  candidate  under  the  following  items : 
I.     Educational  Preparation. 
II.     Administrative  and  Executive  Experience. 
III.     Professional  Interest  and  Growth. 
IV.    Personal  Characteristics  and  Teaching  Ability. 

In  General. 

The  relative  point  value  of  the  major  items  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  position  for  which  applicants  are  rated,  but  in  every 
rating  system  in  operation  in  our  schools  the  largest  point 
value  is  assigned  to  teaching.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  whether  we  establish  rated  lists  for  the  prin- 
cipalship,  for  head  of  department,  for  master's  assistant,  or 
for  the  first  assistant  kindergarten,  our  primary  purpose  is 
to  make  certain  that  we  secure  as  leaders  those  who  know  what 
constitutes  good  teaching  and  who  themselves  know  how  to 
teach.  This  must  continue  to  be,  just  as  long  as  teaching 
children  remains  the  fundamental  work  of  the  schools. 

The  evaluation  of  the  other  items  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  responsibility  which  those  seeking  promotion 
must  eventually  assume. 
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Executive  Experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  candidate  for  the  principalship  of  one 
of  our  elementary  schools  must  give  indisputable  evidence 
of  executive  and  administrative  ability  of  a  high  order,  for 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  school  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  principal  to  organize  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  product 
with  the  least  possible  waste. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  the  prospective  principal  shall 
offer  evidence  of  successful  experience  in  the  special  field  of 
school  administration,  for  the  major  problems  which  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  solve  must  be  viewed  from  the  broad  out- 
look of  the  school  as  a  whole  together  with  its  relation  to  the 
entire  school  system .  To  secure  this  kind  of  experience  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  principalship  of  summer  schools  and  even- 
ing schools  from  rated  lists  in  order  of  rank. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  is  the  executive  experience 
which  we  should  demand  from  the  candidate  for  a  subordinate 
position  within  a  school.  While  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
any  experience  which  he  may  have  had  as  the  responsible 
executive  of  a  school  or  school  system  prior  to  entrance  as  a 
teacher  into  the  city  service,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  give  it 
the  credit  or  recognition  of  executive  experience  acquired 
within  the  service  where  evidence  as  to  quality,  amount,  and 
kind  is  direct  and  positive,  and,  therefore,  more  competent 
and  convincing  than  that  supplied  by  letters  and  testimonials 
from  outside  school  officials. 

Again  the  executive  experience  required  for  effective  work 
within  a  given  school  may  be  limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
field.  Here  the  type  of  experience  needed  is  the  ability  to 
organize  and  plan  work  within  a  grade  or  department;  the 
skill  to  demonstrate  and  put  into  effective  operation  a  method 
of  teaching;  the  initiative  to  investigate  and  experiment  with 
new  materials  of  instruction;  the  leadership  to  inspire  a 
relatively  small  group  with  the  desire  for  professional  improve- 
ment within  a  special  field. 

It  is  evident  without  further  explanation  that  the  items 
which  we  should  evaluate  and  credit  for  executive  experience 
in  any  rating  plan  must  be  determined  by  special  objectives, 
proved  worth  while  and  desirable  through  careful  study  and 
investigation  by  expert  teachers  and  administrators.  In  the 
various  rating  plans  for  promotion,  effective  in  our  schools  at 
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the  present  time,  there  is  and  should  be  no  uniform  list  of  items 
for  evaluating  executive  experience.  Each  rating  plan  aims 
to  assign  credit  on  a  qualitative  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
special  requirements  of  the  particular  position  and  to  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  within  the  school  system  for  deserving 
candidates  to  meet  these  special  requirements. 

Educational  Preparation. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  country-wide 
tendency  to  raise  educational  requirements  for  all  teaching 
positions.  The  reorganized  curricula  for  the  Normal  School 
require  four  years'  preparation  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education,  which  its  graduates  must  earn  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  intermediate  school, 
comprising  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  A  few  years  ago  the 
requirement  of  a  collegiate  degree  was  made  compulsory  for 
those  seeking  the  position  of  elementary  school  principal.  Like- 
wise, all  prospective  teachers  in  high  and  intermediate  schools 
who  seek  to  enter  the  service  as  junior  assistants  through  a  co- 
operative agreement  by  the  School  Committee  and  Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  and  Harvard  University,  must 
offer  in  addition  to  a  standard  collegiate  degree  the  advanced 
degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

These  requirements  were  not  made  retroactive  and  many 
teachers  already  in  the  service  qualified  for  advanced  certifi- 
cates through  examination.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  can- 
didates for  the  position  of  elementary  school  principal,  many 
of  whom  were  graduates  of  non-degree  granting  normal  schools. 

Thus  in  establishing  rating  lists  for  the  position  of  elementary 
principal  we  have  several  applicants  with  widely  differing 
standards  of  educational  preparation,  varying  from  a  one  or 
two  years'  normal  school  course  to  the  completion  of  all  the 
requirements  for  an  A.M.  or  M.Ed,  degree,  in  addition  to  a 
special  one-year  course  in  our  own  Normal  School. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  standardized  the  value  of 
each  kind  of  evidence  submitted  under  educational  preparation, 
and  candidates  earn  credit  according  to  what  they  have  to  offer. 
Many  applicants,  realizing  the  need  of  the  substantial  credit 
assigned  to  collegiate  degree  in  an  objective,  competitive,  city- 
wide  rating  plan,  are  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  and 
meeting  this  necessary  requirement.  The  number  of  our 
teachers  in  the  service  receiving  degrees  from  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  as  a  consequence  the  variation 
in  educational  preparation  for  advanced  positions  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  for  present  regulations  permit  no  new  applicants 
without  the  collegiate  degree  requirement.  No  degree  is 
accepted  by  the  Board  in  any  rating  plan  without  detailed 
evidence  as  to  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed.  This,  of 
course,  excludes  from  rating  credit  the  purely  honorary  degree. 
Owing  to  variations  in  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  by  different  colleges  and  universities,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  as  a  result  of  careful  study  and  research  will 
standardize  its  requirements  for  the  advanced  degrees  in  semes- 
ter hours  and  assign  credits  on  evidence  submitted  in  relation 
to  this  standard. 

Professional  Interest  and  Growth. 

Professional  interest  and  growth  constitutes  one  of  the 
major  items  on  all  plans  in  use  in  rating  teachers  for  promotion 
in  the  service.  While  there  must  be  some  variation  in  require- 
ments, due  to  fundamental  differences  in  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity, nevertheless  the  primary  consideration  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement of  teaching  and  of  supervision  remains  constant. 

The  schools  must  minister  to  the  needs  of  public  well-being. 
The  vital  changes  that  are  the  result  of  modern  industrial,  social, 
■and  economic  problems  only  emphasize  the  need  of  modified 
curricula  in  the  schools.  Constant  preparation  and  adjustment 
by  teachers  and  supervisors  are  needed  to  meet  these  new 
situations.  Neither  courses  of  study  nor  teachers  can  remain 
static  and  train  individuals  to  be  effective  leaders  or  contented 
co-operative  followers.  For  those  teachers  seeking  advance- 
ment it  is  of  prime  importance  that  they  continue  to  pursue 
courses  of  instruction  that  for  convenience  may  be  termed 
educational  or  professional,  and  general  or  cultural.  Pro- 
fessional courses  include  those  dealing  with  educational  theory, 
with  principles  of  teaching,  administration  and  supervision,  and 
with  content  and  method  when  special  positions  require  them. 
Cultural  courses,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  required  as  evidence 
of  a  broad  general  education  and  may  include  courses  dealing 
with  all  curriculum  subjects  and  related  material,  such  as  fine 
arts,  practical  arts,  science,  music,  industry,  government,  and 
others  too  numerous  for  listing. 

In  the  requirement  for  both  types  of  courses  a  definite 
minimum  for  maximum  credit  is  established  and  every  effort 
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made  to  make  the  work  not  so  burdensome  as  to  defeat  its 
purpose  —  improvement  in  the  service. 

In  many  of  the  rated  lists  operative  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  of  long-continued  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  thought- 
out  plan.  We  are  continually  receiving  statements  from 
accredited  colleges  and  universities,  giving  in  detail  work 
satisfactorily  completed,  together  with  the  number  of  semester 
hours  and  courses  required  for  the  award  of  the  collegiate  degree. 
Thus  the  definite  objective  of  the  teacher  is  eliminating  the 
diverse  collection  of  short  unit  courses  and  there  is  evident  a 
genuine  desire  for  purposive  study  and  professional  improve- 
ment. In  justice  to  teachers  not  seeking  collegiate  degrees  it 
may  be  said  that  many  for  years  have  been  pursuing  profes- 
sional studies  to  equip  themselves  better  for  their  work  as 
teachers.  Unfortunately  for  many  such  teachers,  the  only 
evidence  of  credit  is  a  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing-technique, and  a  clearly  evident  purpose  to  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  best  progressive  educational  thought  of  the 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  major  requirements  of  professional  and 
cultural  courses,  all  rating  plans  require  evidence  of  professional 
co-operation,  outside  or  community  activities,  professional 
reading,  and,  as  evidence  of  professional  interest,  membership 
in  educational  associations  of  city,  state,  or  national  character. 

In  every  case  the  requirement  is  defined  so  that  the  candi- 
dates for  rating  may  not  fail  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Personal  Characteristics  and  Teaching  Ability. 

The  highest  credit  value  on  all  rating  plans  in  use  in  our 
schools  is  given  to  teaching. 

The  strength  of  any  school  system  is  the  strength  of  its 
teachers.  They  are  the  workers  in  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  which  the  school  system  is  attempting  to  solve.  They 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  vision  of  the  school  authorities. 
They  are  the  means  through  which  the  nation  preserves  its 
ideals  and  controls  its  future.  They  are  the  keepers  of  youth. 
Theirs  is  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  youth  to  a  love  and 
appreciation  of  truth.  Theirs  is  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
youth  from  false  ideals  that  destroy  healthy  growth  and  check 
real  progress. 

To  provide  the  youth  with  the  best  teachers  attainable  is 
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the  first  duty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  shap- 
ing and  developing  the  educational  policy  of  the  school  system. 
To  mould  and  direct  this  teaching  body  into  an  harmonious 
and  effe  tive  unit  is  a  problem  scarcely  less  vital. 

For  these  reasons  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching  in 
all  plans  for  the  selection  of  educational  leaders.  Great  care 
is  used  in  determining  the  teaching  ability  of  all  candidates 
seeking  advancement. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  to  obtain  reliable  data. 

In  the  early  rating  plans  it  was  customary  to  request  him  to 
provide  a  general  statement  concerning  the  individual,  under 
such  terms  as  professional  leadership,  professional  esteem, 
culture,  and  manners,  and  the  like.  Needless  to  state,  there 
was  no  clear  understanding  or  uniform  interpretation  of  these 
terms.  It  was  extremely  difficult  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  to 
attempt  to  translate  such  written  communications  into  definite 
numerical  evaluations.  Both  superintendents  and  principals 
felt  the  need  of  establishing  definite  worth-while  objectives 
that  could  be  interpreted  and  evaluated  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  of  head  masters  was  selected  to 
investigate  the  question.  After  thorough  study  and  pains- 
taking research,  they  submitted  a  tentative  plan  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  This  plan  was  re- 
committed to  a  sub-committee  selected  from  both  groups  of 
administrators  for  further  study  and  final  editing.  The  plan 
was  subsequently  presented  to  the  full  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  accepted  in  the  form  as  outlined  here: 


Objectives  for 

Supervision. 

Maximum 
Rating. 

Assigned 
Rating. 

I.     Personal  qualifications  (20  points): 

1.     Regularity  and  punctuality 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

Total  I 

II.     Professional  qualifications  (20  points): 

Total  II 
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Objectives  for  Supervision. —  Concluded. 


Maximum 
Rating. 


Assigned 
Rating. 


III.  School  management  (30  points) : 

1.  Discipline 

2.  Personal  influence  on  pupils 

3.  Care  of  room 

4.  Accuracy  in  keeping  school  record . . 

5.  Leadership  and  initiative 

6.  Co-operation  and  loyalty 

Total  III 

IV.  Class  Room  instruction  (30  points) : 

1.  Daily  preparation 

2.  Teaching  pupils  how  to  study 

3.  Definiteness  of  aim 

4 .  Participation  and  interest  of  class .  . 

5.  Personal     interest     in     individual 

pupils 

6.  Progress  of  class 

Total  IV 

Final  rating 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  differ- 
entiate the  values  of  the  separate  items,  although  there  is  some 
variation  in  certain  group  values.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  data  secured  is  to  serve  as  evidence 
for  evaluation  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  following  instructions  were  sent  principals  and  serve  to 
clarify  the  purpose  of  the  plan: 

You  are  requested  to  state  in  full  detail  the  candidate's  qualifications 
in  accordance  with  the  inclosed  list  of  Objectives  for  Supervision.  In 
evaluating  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  please  note  the  following: 

1.  Assign  a  numerical  value  on  the  scale  of  5  (5  being  the  best  possible 
mark)  for  each  of  the  items  specified  in  the  List  of  Objectives  for 
Supervision. 

2.  Each  numerical  rating  is  to  be  supported  by  a  written  statement 
from  the  principal.  Please  make  each  statement  as  complete,  exact,  and 
discriminating  as  possible.  These  statements  shall  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  items  referred  to  and  incorporated  in  a  letter  signed 
by  the  principal. 

3.  The  numerical  ratings  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  definite 
the  verbal  statements.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  will  receive  these 
numerical  ratings  and  the  accompanying  statement  from  the  principal  as 
evidence,  subject  to  such  revision  and  modification  as  may  be  necessary 
when  all  the  evidence  is  before  the  Board  for  uniform  evaluation. 

4.  Any  additional  statements  which  the  principal  desires  to  make  will 
receive  due  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  careful  study  and  discrimi- 
nating thought  which  are  clearly  evident  in  many  of  the  reports 
from  principals.     It  indicates  that  many  principals  are  giving 
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attention  to  direct  supervision  of  instruction  so  much  needed 
in  school  work  today.  These  reports  are  of  very  great  assist- 
ance when  considered  in  relation  to  all  the  other  evidence  before 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  candidate's  teaching  ability 
is  substantially  uniform.  Service  ratings  covering  a  period  of 
six  years  are  first  obtained.  These  ratings  are  given  every  two 
years  by  the  assistant  superintendent  or  by  some  director  or 
supervisor  especially  assigned  by  him.  They  mark  the  progress 
of  the  teacher  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  marks 
are  based  upon  supervisory  visits  and  consultations  with  the 
principal. 

Each  applicant  rated  is  also  given  a  special  supervisory 
visit  of  approximately  one  hour,  usually  by  the  assistant  sup- 
erintendent. In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
elementary  school  principal,  independent  visits  by  each  assist- 
ant superintendent  are  given.  When  ratings  are  established 
for  kindergartens,  household  arts,  and  similar  positions,  the 
various  directors  or  supervisors  of  these  departments  are 
assigned  to  visit  and  report. 

In  every  case  a  detailed  written  report,  analyzing  the  lesson, 
according  to  a  definite  plan,  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  In  this  way  data  is  obtained  from  many 
competent  and  independent  sources,  thus  minimizing  the 
possibility  of  error  in  estimating  the  worth  of  the  teaching 
power  of  the  candidate.  An  illustration  may  serve  to  make 
this  clear.  In  establishing  the  credit  under  the  item  teaching 
ability  for  applicants  for  the  principalship  of  an  elementary 
school,  the  following  data  is  obtained: 

1.  Service  ratings  over  a  period  of  six  years         .  .        .     3  marks 

2.  Special  visits  by  each  assistant  superintendent       ...     5  marks 

3.  Rating  by  principal 1  mark 


Total  teaching  marks 


It  is  not  the  claim  that  the  plan  as  generally  discussed  in 
this  report  is  perfect.  Like  all  human  instruments,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  and  change  as  new  needs  become  apparent. 
It  represents  the  co-operative  effort  of  many  thoughtful 
teachers  and  supervisors  over  a  considerable  period  of  experi- 
mentation and  trial.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  a  plan 
is  sufficiently  discriminating  to  select  candidates  who  give  every 
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promise  of  successful  leadership.  It  makes  competition  city- 
wide.  It  offers  encouragement  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
for  advancement.  It  is  fair,  because  it  attempts  to  place  the 
issue  squarely  on  the  basis  of  individual  effort  and  achievement. 
The  following  composite  chart  gives  the  relative  value  of 
the  main  items  of  several  plans  in  use : 


Chart  of  Evaluated 

Points  for  Rating  Plans  in  Operation. 

Positions 
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Educational  preparation 

100 

100 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive 

200 
200 

100 
200 

50 
200 

300 
100 

200 
100 

100 
200 

100 

200 

Personal      characteristics     and 

teaching 

500 

600 

600 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Rated  Lists  Established  During  the  School  Year'  1922-23. 

In  any  school  system  as  large  as  that  of  Boston  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  there  should  always  be  available  groups  of 
well-trained  persons  eligible  for  appointment  as  vacancies  occur 
and  as  new  positions  are  established. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  following  listings  of 
eligible  candidates  were  made.  These  lists  remain  effective  for 
a  period  of  two  years  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools: 

24  applicants;    1  withdrew;    1  appointment. 
Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

6  applicants;   1  ineligible;   1  withdrew;   1  appointment. 
Head  of  Department  in  Science,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools: 

22  applicants;  1  withdrew. 
Elementary  School  Principalship. 

61  applicants;   1  withdrew;  2  withdrew  because  of  appointment  prior 
to  date  of  expiration  of  previous  list. 
Head  of  Department  in  History,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools: 

22  applicants;   17  candidates;   5  submitted  no  evidence  after  applica- 
tion; 1  appointment. 
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In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report  it  may  be  said  that 
when  once  these  rating  lists  are  established  and  approved  by 
the  School  Committee,  nominations  are  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  according  to  relative  standing. 

Candidates  may  arrange  with  the  chief  examiner  for  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  explanation  of  their  ratings  under  each  item 
listed  on  the  rating  blank  and,  in  this  way,  learn  what  further 
preparation  may  be  needed  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  Further  Steps  in  Unification  of  Secondary  Grades 
(VII-XII). 

The  intermediate  school  as  organized  in  Boston  aims  to 
continue  the  fundamental  education  of  the  first  six  grades;  to 
discover  and  make  provision  for  the  pupils'  immediate  and 
future  needs  through  courses  of  instruction  designed  to  bring 
forth  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  interests;  to  point  out  clearly 
and  unmistakably  through  worth-while  materials  of  instruc- 
tion the  value  and  possibilities  of  further  education;  and 
finally  to  aid  the  student  in  the  discovery  of  those  fields  of 
endeavor  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  the  greatest  happiness  and 
profit  to  himself  and  to  society.  To  realize  these  aims  to  the 
fullest  extent  requires,  of  necessity,  that  the  transitional  unit 
shall  be  of  itself  not  only  strong  and  worth  while,  but  that  it 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  its  foundation,  the  elementary 
school,  and  to  its  super-structure,  the  high  school.  Only  as 
this  unit  co-ordinates  closely  with  both  types  of  school  can 
it  properly  function  as  the  weld  of  the  entire  school  system. 

The  wide  choice  of  electives  should  not  at  once  be  begun 
in  the  seventh  grade.  The  present  course  of  study  in  clerical 
practice,  without  sacrificing  its  value  as  an  exploratory  course? 
might  well  be  included  in  all  its  essential  features  in  the  course 
in  mathematics.  Modern  foreign  language  should  be  begun 
only  by  those  pupils  who  prove  themselves  qualified  to  study 
it  with  a  strong  probability  of  success.  The  major  academic 
subjects  of  study  in  the  mechanic  arts  course  should  have 
substantially  the  same  content  as  the  regular  course  with 
provision  for  easy  transfer  without  loss  to  pupil. 

The  general  extension  of  guidance  work  so  admirably  done 
in  some  of  our  intermediate  schools  will  add  much  to  their 
effectiveness  in  serving  the  pupils  who  have  to  continue  further 
in  their  studies  as  well  as  those  who  must  drop  out  of  school. 
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These  guidance  classes  should  have  a  regular  place  in  the  school 
program.  They  should  aim  to  aid  the  pupil  to  interpret  the 
value  of  his  own  school  work,  and  the  value  of  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  high  school,  giving  special  attention  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools.  They  should  make  a 
definite  study  of  vocations  to  give  the  student  a  background  pi 
information  for  his  future  guidance  either  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion or  industry.  They  should  anticipate  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  leave  school  by  detailed  study  of  the  vocational 
opportunities  provided  by  evening  schools  and  continuation 
schools. 

In  one  of  our  intermediate  schools  is  a  class  composed  of 
girls  who  were  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year.  The  teacher  made  an  intensive  study  of  forty  separate 
industries,  gathering  reliable  data  as  to  hours  of  work,  amount  of 
wage,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  general  conditions  as 
regards  health.  The  information  which  these  girls  acquired 
and  the  interest  and  eagerness  with  which  they  carried  on  the 
class  work  were  strong  indications  of  its  practical  value.  Such 
instruction  not  infrequently  leads  pupils  to  discover  for  them- 
selves the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  continuing  their  education. 

While  pupils  of  the  intermediate  school  are  unquestionably 
too  immature  to  make  wise  vocational  choice,  and  while  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  introduction  of  intensive  vocational 
courses  of  study  may  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  advantages 
of  higher  education,  nevertheless,  such  work  should  be  gen- 
erally developed,  for  we  owe  an  obligation  to  pupils  who  should 
enter  such  work  because  of  natural  aptitudes  and  to  those  who 
for  economic  reasons  must  enter  the  field  of  industry  when  they 
are  permitted  by  law  to  do  so.  The  wider  extension  of  voca- 
tional courses  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  further  development 
of  our  intermediate  and  high  schools. 

Looking  forward  to  the  higher  grades  the  required  subjects 
will  gradually  diminish  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  elec- 
tives.  Departmental  instruction,  subject  promotion,  super- 
vised study,  and  assignment  of  outside  independent  study  will 
gradually  increase. 

The  One  Hundred  Point  Diploma. 
From  the  outset  the  organization  of  the  intermediate  school 
in  Boston  has  pjlaced  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  at 
Grade  VII.     This  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  method  of 
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recording  the  marks  of  the  pupils'  progress  through  the  sec- 
ondary course.  The  former  requirement  of  eighty  earned 
points  for  a  high  school  diploma  was  changed  to  one  hundred 
points  so  as  to  include  points  earned  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  points  credit  with 
which  pupils  left  the  intermediate  school  for  high  school  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  the  increasing  number  of  elective  courses  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  together  with  a  failure  to  restrict  rigidly  the  number  of 
courses  which  students  may  elect.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  exceptionally  able  pupils  were  allowed  to  carry  a  pro- 
gram of  five  points  in  excess  of  the  normal,  with  the  thought 
that  a  very  few  of  this  superior  type  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  high  school  course  in  three  years.  A  fifty-point  total 
program  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  would  account,  there- 
fore, for  one-half  the  excess  credits  needed  and  pupils  would 
be  required  to  carry  successfully  a  twenty-five-point  program 
in  each  of  Grades  X  and  XI  to  earn  the  diploma  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Grade  XI. 

However,  with  credits  allowed  for  several  outside-of-school 
courses  such  as  music  and  swimming,  and  the  election  of  courses 
in  both  clerical  practice  and  mathematics,  many  pupils  were 
completing  Grade  IX  with  a  point  value  considerably  in  excess 
of  fifty,  and  in  many  cases  with  grades  not  indicative  of  supe- 
rior mental  ability.  This  practice  was  defeating  the  purpose 
of  the  original  plan  and  would  eventually  result  in  a  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  high  school. 
Thus  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  limited  the  number  of 
earned  credits  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  to  fifty,  and  has 
in  no  way  removed  the  restriction  that  pupils  electing  such  a 
course  shall  be  recognized  as  superior.  The  practice  of  allow- 
ing credit  for  work  done  under  other  than  school  supervision, 
although  generally  recognized  as  desirable,  is  by  no  means 
entirely  free  from  substantial  objections.  Pupils  may  con- 
tinue to  elect  to  do  this  work  and  receive  credit  upon  submis- 
sion of  satisfactory  evidence,  but  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  the  entire  program  credit  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX  shall  not  exceed  fifty  points. 

Requirements  for  One  Hundred  Point  Diploma. 
As  suggested  above,  the  introduction  of  the  intermediate 
organization  made  necessary  an  adjustment  of  the  points  re- 
quired for  the  constants  in  the  secondary  field. 
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The  revised  requirements  for  an  earned  diploma  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  high  school  course  are  specified  in  the  list 
submitted  here. 

Required  Constants. 

(1)  Eight  points  in  Physical  Training. 

(2)  One  point  in  Hygiene  above  Grade  VIII. 

(3)  Sixteen  points  in  English. 

(4)  Seven  points  in  the  same  foreign  language. 

or 
Seven  points  in  Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

or 
Seven  points  in  Drawing. 

(5)  Seven  points  in  Mathematics. 

or 
Seven  points  in  Bookkeeping. 

(6)  Three  points  in  History  above  Grade  VIII. 

(7)  Three  points  in  Science  above  Grade  VIII. 

Transition  from  Intermediate  to  High  School. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  intermediate  school  have  developed 
along  three  general  lines, —  academic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial. Such  procedure  presupposes  receiving  high  schools  to 
which  students  may  go  and  continue  their  learning  without 
loss  through  duplication  or  through  failure  of  these  schools  to 
offer  continuing  courses  in  the  selected  experiences  of  the  inter- 
mediate school.  In  general,  the  transition  from  one  school  to 
the  other  has  been  made  without  serious  interruption  of  the 
pupils'  progress.  Whenever  difficulties  have  arisen  they  have 
largely  centered  in  special  high  schools  where  intensive  courses 
have  been  developed  which  do  not  lead  out  of  the  prescribed 
intermediate  courses. 

For  instance,  certain  high  schools  were  requiring  four  years 
of  the  same  modern  foreign  language,  others,  an  intensive 
course  in  first-year  algebra;  and  still  others  an  intensive  shop 
training  course  calling  for  applied  mathematics.  These  and 
many  other  disturbing  irregularities  are  gradually  being  ad- 
justed wherever  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  several 
head  masters  of  these  schools.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
has  given  serious  study  to  transition  difficulties,  and  when  it 
has  appeared  inadvisable  or  impracticable  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  high  school  curricula,  they  have  advised  that  the 
transfer  take  place  prior  to  the  completion  of  Grade  IX. 

For  example,  the  co-operative  courses  of  certain  high  schools 
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are  intensely  vocational  and  require  certain  relations  with 
outside  industries,  and  an  extensive  industrial  equipment  which 
the  intermediate  school  cannot  at  present  supply.  Pupils 
desiring  to  enter  these  courses  are  privileged  to  do  so  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  Grade  VIII. 

In  the  two  Latin  schools,  which  are  distinctly  college  prepa- 
ratory, the  courses  are  general  and  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  college  entrance  requirements.  Pupils,  whose  grades 
indicate  ability  to  undertake  successfully  the  work  of  these 
schools,  may  enter  either  at  the  completion  of  Grade  VI  or 
Grade  VIII.  Even  here  some  duplication  may  still  occur,  but 
entrance  at  these  periods  reduces  the  possibility  of  it  to  a 
minimum. 

Co-ordination  as  Studied  from  the  Basis  of  School  Marks. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  effect  a  substantial  reorganization  of 
an  established  city  system  of  schools. 

The  change  from  the  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  type  of  organization 
has  been  very  gradual  because  of  the  many  serious  economic 
and  educational  problems  involved. 

At  the  present  moment  the  high  schools  are  receiving  pupils 
from  eighth  grade  districts  into  their  ninth  grade,  and  from 
intermediate  districts  into  Grade  X.  Thus  we  have  two  large 
groups  of  pupils  meeting  in  Grade  X,  whose  Grade  IX  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  under  different  school  organizations.  This 
has  served  as  a  source  of  data  for  comparison  of  the  two  types 
of  training  based  upon  teachers'  marks.  Too  much  significance 
should  not  be  given  to  a  study  of  this  kind  because  conclusions 
reached  are  not  based  upon  measurements  obtained  through 
the  use  of  standardized  units.  Teachers  have  no  uniform 
standards  for  giving  marks.  The  subjects  taken  by  the  two 
groups  of  pupils  may  differ  widely.  The  comparison  of  marks 
given  to  one  class  in  one  subject  with  those  of  a  different  class 
in  a  different  subject  is  certainly  of  doubtful  value.  The  quali- 
tative grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  have  no  exact  value  and  would 
become  really  significant  only  if  reduced  to  a  commensurable 
quantitative  basis  by  determining  the  average  mentality  of  the 
pupils  receiving  these  various  grades. 

Nevertheless,  since  pupil  progress  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  grades  assigned  by  teachers,  the  data  from  this 
source  cannot  be  wholly  neglected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  study  expressed 
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in  per  cents  of  marks  earned  by  Grade  X  pupils  in  our  high 
schools.  The  marks  are  those  given  by  high  school  teachers 
at  the  close  of  the  second  bi-monthly  period.  The  term 
" Second  Year  High  School  Pupils"  refers  to  those  pupils  who 
have  had  their  Grade  IX  training  in  the  high  school.  The  term 
" Tenth  Year  Intermediate  School  Pupils"  refers  to  those 
pupils  whose  training  in  Grade  IX  was  obtained  in  the  inter- 
mediate school.  "A"  is  the  highest  mark;  "D"  a  half-credit 
mark;  "E"  a  failure. 


Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Grade  X 

Pup 

ils. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

1920-21. 

9 

7 

11 
9 

10 

8 

30 
30 

28 

27 

28 
26 

47 
47 

41 
40 

40 
40 

14 
16 

12 
15 

13 
15 

1921-22. 

8 

q 

1922-23. 

9 

li 

This  study  over  a  period  of  three  years,  though  based  upon 
data  that  is  of  necessity  inaccurate,  does  indicate  an  evenness  of 
instruction,  and  offers  decided  encouragement  for  a  future 
effective  co-ordination,  when  there  is  opportunity  for  further 
study,  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  respective  aims 
and  objectives,  courses  of  study,  standards  of  promotion,  and 
similar  problems  which  are  before  us. 

A  comparative  study  was  made  during  the  past  year  of  Latin 
as  taught  in  the  two  types  of  school.  All  available  standard 
tests  were  reviewed  by  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents in  co-operation  with  expert  teachers  of  Latin  and 
the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment. This  committee  selected  the  Pressey  Test  in  Latin 
Syntax  and  the  Tyler-Pressey  Test  in  Latin  Verb  Forms.  The 
teachers  selected  to  give  the  tests  were  called  together  for  in- 
structions for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  tests  under  as 
nearly  uniform  conditions  as  possible.  The  tabulation  of 
results  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
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tion  and  Measurement  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  class 
and  school  and  the  correct  answers  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
questions  of  each  of  the  tests. 

High  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  tested .        .  1,352 

Median  score  (verb  test) 17.3 

Median  score  (syntax) 14.7 

Intermediate  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  tested 338 

Median  score  (verb  test) 16.9 

Median  score  (syntax) 14.9 

The  results  of  these  standard  tests  serve  as  a  partial  check 
upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  marks  as  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

A  further  study  of  the  tabulation  of  teachers'  marks  raises 
a  serious  question.  The  columns  marked  "D"  and  "E"  rep- 
resent respectively  partial  failures  and  complete  failures.  Many 
pupils  whom  these  percentages  represent  become  discouraged 
and  drop  out  of  school.  Their  retention,  or  the  retention  of 
as  many  of  them  as  would  be  favorably  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  school,  is  a  perplexing  problem,  but,  nevertheless,  an 
obligation  which  the  school  must  assume. 

Retention  of  Pupils,  Summer  Review  Schools. 

In  a  large  way  we  have  attempted  to  meet  this  problem 
through  the  summer  review  schools.  The  elementary  review 
schools  provide  opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  failed.  The 
review  high  school  offers  courses  not  only  for  those  who  have 
failed  but  for  pupils  of  superior  ability  who  wish  to  accelerate 
their  progress  through  school. 

A  summary  of  reports  covering  the  years  1917-22,  inclusive, 
for  the  Summer  Review  School  indicates  its  value  as  a  factor 
in  preventing  elimination  and  retardation. 

Follow=up  Report  on  Subjects  Passed  in  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  1917-22  (inclusive). 


Total  Number 
of  Pupils. 

Passing  in 
Home 
School. 

Failing  in 
Home 
School. 

Credit  Allowed  on 
Subjects  not 
Continued  in 
Home  School. 

Per  Cent 
of  Success. 

3,043 

1,205 

516 

1,322 

83 
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Follow=up  Report  on  Subjects  Passed  in  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  1917-22  (inclusive).  Distributed  According  to 
Schools. 


Total 
Number. 

Passing  in 
Home 
School. 

Failing  in 
Home 
School. 

Credits 
Allowed 

on  Subject 
not 

Continued. 

Per  Cent 

of 
Success. 

156 
321 

38 

78 
338 

71 
574 
417 
306 
108 

71 
186 
209 

41 
129 

50 

168 

16 

12 

123 

31 

186 

192 

106 

27 

18 

107 

93 

19 

57 

44 
29 

2 
20 
52 
17 
96 
79 
63 

5 
10 
47 
37 

2 
13 

62 
124 
20 
46 
163 
23 
292 
146 
137 
76 
43 
32 
79 
20 
59 

72 

91 

95 

74 

85 

76 

83 

Girls'  High 

81 

High  School  of  Commerce . . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Hyde  Park  High 

80 
95 

86 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

75 

82 

95 

West  Roxbury  High 

90 

Totals 

3,043 

1,205 

516 

1,322 

83 

The  analysis  of  reports  of  summer  review  elementary  pupils 
returned  from  the  various  home  schools  after  one-half  of  the 
school  year  has  passed  present  similar  results.  The  percentage 
of  pupils  restored  to  regular  classes  or  receiving  credits  for  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  failed  wras  well  over  sevent}^  for  the  past 
year  and  has  never  been  far  belowT  this  point. 

These  two  types  of  school,  however,  minister  to  children  who 
are  by  law  compelled  to  attend  school,  or  who,  when  exempt 
from  legal  requirement,  voluntarily  attend.  There  is  another 
group  of  pupils  who  drop  out  when  they  fail  to  make  regular 
progress  in  their  school  work.  This  failure  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  ability,  inattendance,  irresponsibility,  laziness,  poor  health. 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  faulty  classification,  lack 
of  intelligent  guidance,  inflexibility  of  curricula,  rigidity  of 
marking,  fear  of  lowering  school  standards,  poor  teaching,  and 
similar  causes.  Many  of  the  failures  due  to  these,  or  similar 
causes,  can  be  prevented  once  the  principle  is  grasped  that  high 
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rates  of  non-promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  generally 
mean  failure  of  a  school  to  meet  its  full  responsibility. 

Classification  According  to  Ability. 
To  assist  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  retaining  pupils  in 
our  schools,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  begin  to  classify 
our  pupils  according  to  ability.  Such  a  plan  is  more  economical 
of  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  postulates  curriculum 
differentiation,  but  it  will  increase  promotion  rate  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  varying  abilities  of  pupils.  It  will  lessen  retarda- 
tion through  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  special  curricula 
for  the  mentally  slow.  It  will  increase  retention  of  pupils  by 
adjusting  the  school  organization  to  the  needs  of  the  bright, 
the  average,  and  the  slow  groups.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
many  individual  schools  are  working  on  this  problem  at  the 
present  time. 

Intelligence  Testing  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 
In  January  of  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the  head  masters, 
all  pupils  of  Grades  VIII  and  IX  were  tested  with  the  Terman 
Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  In  all  11,734  pupils  were  tested, 
representing  275  intermediate  and  elementary  classes.  The 
results  of  these  tests  were  tabulated  and  the  intelligence  ratio 
worked  out  for  eacjh  pupil.  This  information  was  forwarded 
to  each  principal  and  head  master. 

Research  Tests  in  United  States  History.  (Given  in  June,  1922.) 
The  history  tests  were  given  to  4,138  pupils  in  11  districts. 
The  testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII  and  VI  and  covered 
113  classes  and  15  buildings.  The  tests  were  corrected,  the 
results  tabulated,  and  a  general  report  sent  to  all  the  masters 
in  the  city.  Besides  the  general  report,  the  medians  for  each 
class  were  sent  to  the  masters  in  whose  districts  the  tests  were 
given.  In  March,  1923,  two  meetings  were  held  for  the  eighth 
and  sixth  grade  teachers  in  whose  classes  the  tests  were  given. 
At  these  meetings  the  results  of  the  tests  in  both  grades  were 
discussed  and  recommendations  made  for  improvement  in  the 
work. 

Research  Tests  in  Common  Fractions.     (Given  in  June,  1922.) 

These  tests  were  given  to  5,216  pupils  in  15  districts.     The 

testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII  and  VI,  and  covered  149 
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classes  and  28  buildings.  The  results  were  tabulated  and  a 
•  short  report  was  sent  to  each  master  in  whose  district  the  tests 
were  given.  Besides  this  report,  each  master  received  a  record 
of  each  class  speed  and  accuracy  median  in  the  five  tests. 
This  record  was  sent  in  graph  form  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
figures. 

Thomdike-McCall  Reading  Test.  {Given  in  June,  1922.) 
This  test  was  given  to  16,915  pupils  in  49  districts.  The 
testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V  and  IV,  and  covered 
491  classes  and  77  buildings.  The  RQ  (reading  quotient)  was 
obtained  for  each  pupil,  recorded  on  each  individual  test  paper, 
and  the  papers  returned  to  the  masters  in  whose  districts  the 
reading  test  was  given. 

{Courtis  Tests  given  in  June,  1922.) 
These  tests  were  given  to  18,330  pupils  in  65  districts.  The 
testing  was  done  chiefly  in  Grades  V  and  IV.  A  few  sixth  and 
ungraded  pupils  were  tested.  This  testing  covered  487  classes 
and  125  buildings.  The  results  were  tabulated  and  a  record 
sheet,  showing  the  speed  and  accuracy  median  attained  by  each 
class  in  the  four  processes,  was  sent  to  the  masters  in  whose 
districts  the  tests  were  given. 

National  Intelligence  Test  —  Scale  A ,  Form  2  {given  in 
October  and  November,  1922.) 
This  test  was  given  to  2,433  pupils  in  the  following  five 
districts:  Hyde,  John  Marshall,  Martin,  Shurtleff,  Washington 
Allston.  The  testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  and 
IV,  and  covered  71  classes  and  11  buildings.  Typewritten 
copies  of  each  pupil's  IR  (intelligence  ratio)  were  sent  to  each 
of  the  five  districts.  At  each  of  these  districts  the  results  were 
discussed  with  the  principal  and  teachers. 

National  Intelligence  Test  —  Scale  A,  Form  1  {given  May  17, 
1923.) 
This  test  was  given  to  7,194  pupils  in  28  districts.  The  test- 
ing was  done  in  Grades  VI  and  IV  chiefly.  Such  testing 
covered  199  classes  and  56  buildings.  The  tests  were  checked 
and  the  IR  (intelligence  ratio)  worked  out  for  each  pupil. 
A  typewritten  copy  of  each  pupil's  IR  was  sent  to  each  master. 
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Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  —  Problems  (given  May  23,  1923). 
This  test  was  given  to  46,6.60  pupils  in  71  districts.  The 
testing  covered  1,307  classes  and  156  buildings.  It  was  given 
city  wide  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  and  IV.  The  results  are 
in  process  of  tabulation  at  the  present  time. 

Qualifying  Teachers  for  Intermediate  School  Work. 

To  secure  a  teaching  body  skilled  in  the  technique  of  class-room 
instruction  and  capable  of  sharing  responsibility  in  the  deter- 
mination of  educational  policies  is  the  biggest  problem  con- 
fronting administrators  in  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system.  Mastery  of  technique  and  craftsmanship  are  as 
desirable  as  ever,  but  there  is  equal  need  of  educational  vision 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  current  educational 
problems  and  as  a  source  of  intelligent  experimentation  with 
new  educational  philosophy  as  it  is  evolved  from  year  to  year. 

Conscious  of  the  twofold  nature  of  the  problems  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  provide  improvement  courses  involving 
content  and  theory.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have  profited  by 
this  plan  and  have  likewise  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  schools  of  education. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  hold  certificates  qualifying 
them  for  service  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  To  qualify  for 
permanent  approval  as  intermediate  teachers  two  methods  of 
procedure  are  open  to  them. 

They  may  take  the  regular  examination  for  the  intermediate 
certificate.  This  includes  a  comprehensive  written  examina- 
tion, including  methods  of  teaching,  in  one  major  subject  and 
two  minor  subjects. 

They  may  substitute  for  the  examination  substantial  courses 
of  collegiate  grade,  including  both  content  and  theory.  Infor- 
mation is  furnished  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  following 
questionnaire : 

1.  Educational  preparation  before  entering  the  Boston  service.     (Normal 

school,  college,  other  sources.) 

2.  Improvement  courses  or  other  courses  subsequent  to  entrance  to  the 

Boston  service.     Please  include  list  of  courses  taken,  length  in  hours, 
name  of  instructor,  and  name  of  institution  offering  each  course. 

3.  In  what  subjects  do  you  seek  approval  as  a  teacher  in  the  intermediate 

grades? 

4.  Period  of  service  in  teaching  these  subjects.     Please  list  grade  in  which 

subject  has  been  taught. 
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5.  Any  additional  statements  supplementary  to  the  above,  relative  to 

preparation,  study,  equipment  and  service. 

6.  Will  you  kindly  state  whether  or  not  you  hold  the  intermediate  cer- 

tificate? 

With  this  information  at  hand,  together  with  a  complete 
detailed  account  of  the  amount,  quality,  and  character  of  the 
applicant's  experience,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  reviews 
the  evidence  and  approves  or  disapproves. 

Teachers'  Councils. 
Courses  of  Study. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  teacher  training  is  the  problem 
of  organizing  the  materials  of  instruction  in  special  subjects  of 
study.  Selected  teachers  of  superior  ability,  training,  and 
experience  have  been  grouped  into  subject  councils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  syllabi  based  upon  their  own  knowledge  and 
experience  together  with  reports  and  studies  of  responsible 
educational  committees  and  investigators.  These  .councils, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
are  continually  revising  courses  of  study  as  modification  be- 
comes necessary  and  examining  and  recommending  new  text, 
supplementary,  and  reference  books,  and  educational  material. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods 
used  for  determining  the  contents  of  each  course  or  of  the 
intensive  thought,  time,  and  energy  which  teachers  and  super- 
visors have  given  to  the  preparation  of  these  syllabi. 

A  brief  description  of  the  syllabi  in  mathematics  and  general 
science  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  will  serve  as  an  index  for 
the  others. 

Mathematics. 

The  council  which  prepared  this  course  of  study  was  com- 
posed of  members  representing  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
high,  and  Normal  schools.  During  the  past  three  years  many 
meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  course  of  study  and  for  determin- 
ing the  best  methods  of  presentation.  Representative  teachers 
from  different  districts  were  in  regular  attendance  and  brought 
in  for  discussion  problems  growing  out  of  the  regular  class- 
room work.  In  addition  to  this,  the  chairman  of  the  council 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  by  principals  and  teachers  to 
visit  classes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  work. 
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The  course  in  mathematics  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
was  the  conventional  work  in  the  upper  grades  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  intermediate  school.  The  subject  matter 
has  not  been  confined  to  a  limited  field  in  one  branch  of  study, 
but  has  aimed  to  afford  the  pupil  the  opportunity  for  contact 
with  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Thus  the  course  of  study  comprises  arithmetic,  algebra, 
intuitive  geometry.  It  aims  to  give  special  attention  to  such 
important  topics  as  solution  of  problems,  the  equation,  the 
formula,  the  graph,  measurement,  approximate  computation. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  and 
carrying  on  the  work.  These  include  the  need  of  constant 
checking  to  test  for  accuracy;  the  value  of  a  general  estimate 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  result;  the  necessity  for 
systematic  arrangement  of  work;  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  ability  for  independent  thought  and  judgment. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  work  in 
the  intermediate  and  high  schools,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  during  the  coming  year. 
One  of  the  council  teaching  in  the  intermediate  school  will 
undertake  the  teaching  of  Grade  X  mathematics,  exchanging 
places  with  another  member  who  has  been  devoting  his  energies 
to  high  school  work.  These  representative  teachers  will 
present  to  the  council  a  joint  report  of  their  findings  as  a  basis 
for  further  study  and  modification  of  the  present  courses  of 
study. 

The  work  in  Grade  X  is  in  the  process  of  preparation  and 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  coming  year. 

Science. 

The  council  preparing  this  course  of  study  was  composed  of 
twenty-four  teachers  of  science  selected  in  equal  number  from 
the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools. 

In  its  choice  of  educational  materials  the  council  was  guided 
by  the  following  objectives  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

(1)  Health  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

(2)  Worthy  home  membership. 

(3)  Citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

(4)  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

(5)  Vocational  guidance  and  preparation. 

(6)  Ethical  character. 
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In  accordance  with  these  objectives  certain  general  principles 
were  agreed  upon  as  essential  to  the  proper  teaching  of  general 
science. 

They  are : 

1.  The  course  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  interests 

and  needs. 

2.  It  should  not  be  an  informational  course  but  a  course  in  observation 

and  reasoning. 

3.  It  should  arouse  curiosity  and  stimulate  self-activity. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  self-expression  and  self-discovery. 

5.  It  should  promote  civic  intelligence  and  spirit. 

6.  It  should  develop  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth  and  order. 

7.  It  should  interpret  natural  phenomena  within  the  experience  of  the 

pupil. 

8.  It  should  help  to  dispel  superstition  and  prejudice. 

9.  It  should  be  based  on  utility  and  service. 

10.  It  should  challenge  the  pupil  to  vigorous  mental  effort  and  concen- 

tration. 

11.  "It  should  be  an  attempt  to  get  back  nearer  to  the  world  in  which  the 

pupil  lives,  and  away  from  a  world  which  exists  only  for  the  sci- 
entists."    (John  Dewey.) 

12.  It  should  train  the  youth  to  think  closely  about  common  things,  and 

to  use  the  knowledge  gained  for  more  complete  living. 

The  actual  selection  of  specific  educational  material  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  fourteen  subcommittees,  each 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  teaching  unit  organized  on 
a  project  basis. 

Each  unit,  before  final  adoption  by  the  entire  council,  was 
submitted  to  this  test. 

1.  Is  the  unit  worth  while? 

2.  Does  it  possess  direct  and  universal  value? 

3.  Will  it  appeal  to  pupils  of  intermediate  grades? 

4.  Is  it  teachable? 

As  a  further  test,  each  unit  when  completed  by  its  special 
subcommittee  was  demonstrated  before  the  entire  council  for 
necessary  modifications  and  then  tried  out  in  the  schools  for 
further  editing  and  revision.  As  finally  completed  the  course 
consists  of  fourteen  separate  pamphlets  or  teaching  units  devel- 
oped by  projects  and  problems  explained  in  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  teacher. 

The  list  of  separate  pamphlets  is  given  here : 

No.  1  —  Organization.  No.  2  —  Nature  Study.  No.  3  —  Astronomy. 
No.  4  —  A  Study  of  Food>  No.  5  —  Gardening.  .No.  6  —  Clothing  and 
Building  Materials.     No.  7  —  A  Study  of  Water.     No.  8  —  A  Study  of 
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Air  and  Ventilation.  No.  9  —  A  Study  of  the  Weather.  No.  10  —  Fire. 
No.  11  — Heat.  No.  12  — A  Study  of  Sound.  No.  13  — A  Study  of 
Electricity.     No.  14  —  Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria. 

The  organization  pamphlet  gives  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  teaching;  a  statement  of  the  minimum  requirements  for 
each  grade;  a  suggested  list  of  optional  material  for  adapting 
the  course  to  special  needs;  a  list  of  individual,  projects  to 
stimulate  the  varying  interests  and  capacities  of  pupils;  a 
suggestive  general  science  library;  and,  finally,  the  required 
laboratory  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  council  believes  that  a  course  in  general  science  should 
be  dynamic  rather  that  static,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  con- 
stant revision  as  new  needs  appear.  Its  pamphlet  form  per- 
mits of  easy  discard  of  material  found  useless  and  of  the 
addition  of  needed  new  material. 

This  complete  course  of  general  science  is  an  earnest,  co- 
operative effort  to  contribute  to  the  present  promising  move- 
ment for  better  science  teaching. 

It  is  an  intensive  study  to  develop  a  course  of  science  suited 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  pre-adolescent  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  the  committees  have  constantly  kept  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  selecting  material  of  assured  value  to  the 
individual,  both  as  a  preparation  for  continuing  his  studies  in 
new  fields  of  learning  arid  for  effective  service  as  a  citizen 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  of  school  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.  GOULD, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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De.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dear  Doctor  Burke, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I 
submit^  the  following  report  of  certain  features  of  the  school 
work  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Inspection  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

In  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  the  school  physi- 
cians report  for  the  school  year  1921-22,  113,780  pupils  ex- 
amined, of  whom  56,262,  or  49.45  per  cent,  are  reported  free 
from  physical  defects  of  any  kind.  This  shows  a  steady  and 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  our  pupils, 
the  corresponding  percentage  for  previous  years  being : 


1915-16       . 

.   30.82 

1918-19       . 

.  43.09 

1916-17       . 

.   38.47 

1919-20       . 

.   43.79 

1917-18       . 

.  41.17 

1920-21       . 

.   47.52 

1921-22       . 

.  49.45 

A  comparison  of  specific  defects  found  during  the  past  five 
years  shows  that  while  the  school  population  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  physical  defects  is  in  most  cases  de- 
creasing. Expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  number  of 
children  examined  in  the  given  year,  the  figures  for  1917-18 
and  1921-22  are: 


1917-18. 

1921-22. 

/ 
Defective  Nasal  Breathing  (Anterior) 

1.07 
6.87 

.027 
.435 
.060 
2.20 

.27 
48.21 

.37 

Cervical  Glands 

2.27 

Pulmonary  Disease: 

Tuberculous 

.013 

Non-tuberculous 

.323 

Orthopedic  Defects,  Tuberculous 

.033 

Skin 

1.52 

Rickets 

.11 

Teeth 

36.72 
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Defective  vision  is  not  included  in  the  reports  of  school 
physicians,  but  is  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  members 
of  the  regular  teaching  staff.  In  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
children  with  defective  vision  in  elementary  schools  has  de- 
creased from  26,435  to  10,711,  and  the  percentage  from  31.50, 
almost  a  third  of  those  examined,  to  10.70  or  a  little  more  than 
a  tenth. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  defects  have  not  materially  de- 
creased, notably  those  least  controllable  by  the  school  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  as: 


1917-18. 

1921-22. 

Defective  Nasal  Breathing  (Posterior) 

4.75 
13.40 
.116 

1.55 

1.78 

.044 
.132 
.032 
1.69 
1.99 

4.49 

Hypertrophied  Tonsils 

13.98 

Defective  Palate 

.099 

Cardiac  Disease: 

Organic 

1.46 

Functional 

2.08 

Nervous  Disease: 

Organic 

.041 

Functional 

.120 

Chorea 

.026 

Orthopedic  Defects,  non-tuberculous 

1.62 

Malnutrition 

2.66 

A  slight  increase  appears  in  the  percentage  of  hypertrophied 
tonsils  and  functional  cardiac  disease.  All  organic  cardiac 
cases  in  the  elementary  schools  are  under  treatment  by  private 
physicians  or  hospital  clinics. 

The  increase  in  cases  of  malnutrition  from  1.99  per  cent 
to  2.66  per  cent  invites  serious  consideration. 

A  careful  study  of  malnutrition  is  now  being  made  and  we 
are  trying  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  causes  and 
effective  preventive  measures.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
whether  the  cause  of  underweight  is  merely  improper  or  in- 
sufficient food,  or  whether  the  apparent  malnutrition  is  really 
due  to  underlying  physical  defects  that  must  be  relieved  before 
the  body  can  be  built  up  normally.  Of  113,352  pupils  ex- 
amined during  the  school  year  1922-23,  3,354  were  considered 
to  be  cases  of  malnutrition. 

An  effective  measure  for  the  physical  improvement  of  delicate 
and  poorly-nourished  children  is  the  establishment  of  open-air 
classes.  Boston  now  has  twenty-four  of  these  classes  in  eleven 
districts. 
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The  average  attendance  in  these  classes  is  about  97  per  cent, 
and  the  gain  in  weight  about  half  a  pound  per  month. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  our 
school  children  is  due  to  the  school  nurses,  whose  duties  are  as 
f  ollows : 

1.  To  bring  the  school  and  the  home  into  closer  and  more  co-operative 

relations  with  each  other. 

2.  To  teach  parents  how  to  prevent  many  of  the  acquired  defects  of  child- 

hood. 

3.  To  employ  such  agencies  as  may  be  available  to  secure  the  correction 

of  existing  defects. 

4.  To  teach  parents  the  real  meaning  of  medical  inspection  and  to  enlist 

their  co-operation  in  its  enforcement. 

Duties  in  School. 

1.  Assisting  the  school  physicians  with  physical  examinations  and  daily 

inspections  of  pupils. 

2.  Caring  for  emergencies  and  skin  affections  in  order  that  the  child  may 

remain  in  school  without  danger  of  infection  to  other  children. 

3.  Retesting  of  vision  and  hearing. 

4.  Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  of  open-air  class  pupils  and  groups 

of  malnourished  pupils. 

5.  Monthly  class-room  inspections  of  hair,  skin,  and  teeth  of  pupils. 

6.  Class-room  talks  on 

a.  Fresh  air  —  the  need  of  it  at  night  as  well  as  day. 

b.  Proper  amount  of  rest. 

c.  What,  and  what  not  to  eat,  emphasizing  the  value  of  milk  and 

water  and  the  danger  of  too  much  tea  and  coffee. 

d.  Mastication  of  food. 

e.  Correct  posture  and  the  necessity  for  deep  breathing. 

/.     Care  of  the  body,  special  care  of  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth. 

g.     Prevention  of  colds  — ■  infections. 

h.     Proper  protection  of  feet,  emphasizing  the  use  of  rubbers  and 

changing  of  shoes  and  stockings  when  wet. 
i.     Proper  clothing  —  the  need  of  suitable  clothing  according  to 

changes  in  temperature,   necessity  of  frequent   changes  of 

clothing. 
j.     Danger  of  putting  articles  in  mouth  and  biting  of  finger  nails. 

We  who  remember  the  agony  of  an  aching  molar  or  who 
from  time  to  time  in  rural  districts  see  the  blackened  and 
decayed  teeth  of  neglected  children,  are  especially  appreciative 
of  the  good  work  being  done  in  caring  for  the  teeth  of  Boston 
school  children.  'Since  1915  the  average  age  of  children  receiv- 
ing attention  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  has  been  reduced 
from  thirteen  and  one-half  years  to  six  years.  Intensive  work 
is  concentrated  on  the  kindergarten  and  first  grades.     School 
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nurses  have  instituted  toothbrush  drills  in  all  classes.  The 
teeth  of  all  elementary  school  children  are  inspected  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  Director  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 
has  stated  that  the  decay  of  the  sixth  year  molar  in  our  school 
children  is  no  longer  a  problem  for  dentists,  and  teachers  say 
that  the  day  of  children  absent  from  school  with  toothache 
has  passed. 

During  the  school  year  1922-23,  43,135  pupils  reported  dental 
work  done,  18,398  by  private  dentists,  and  24,737  at  hospital 
clinics.  School  nurses  escorted  20,743  children  for  dental 
work  and  there  were  31,424  revisits,  making  a  total  of  52,167 
visits  made  under  the  escort  of  school  nurses.  The  dental 
visits  to  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  give  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
inspection  of  nose  and  throat,  and  2,697  of  such  examinations 
are  reported. 

During  the  year  certificates  that  "all  dental  work  has  been 
completed"  have  been  awarded  to  228  classes  in  our  schools. 
In  many  other  classes  the  deficiency  of  but  one  pupil  has  lost 
the  coveted  certificate. 

Athletics  in  High  Schools. 
One  of  our  best  teacher  coaches  has  been  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
O'Brien  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  As  Mr.  O'Brien  is  this 
year  leaving  the  school  service  to  accept  an  attractive  business 
offer,  the  following  report  written  by  him  has  the  advantage 
of  being  entirely  independent  and  disinterested,  while  it 
expresses  the  opinion  of  an  expert  with  a  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  actual  conditions. 

The  report  on  high  school  athletics  is  favorable  when  it  shows  increasing 
numbers  participating  in  some  form  of  sport  under  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Training.  The  report  for  the  year  1922  is  so  favorable 
that  the  department  has  found  it  necessary  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
teacher  coach  at  each  high  school,  a  play  teacher  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
directing  the  athletics  of  the  lower  classes.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
enlightening  for  citizens  to  compare  the  present  situation  in  Boston  high 
school  athletics  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  department  of  our  schools  has  shown  such  improvement.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  note  that  although  our  purpose  is  primarily  to  get  large 
numbers  of  boys  into  competition,  the  actual  records  of  today  are  far  better 
than  those  of  twenty  years  ago  when  "winning"  was  the  only  aim. 

The  department  rests  its  program  in  athletics  upon  four  so-called  major 
sports  —  track,  football,  baseball,  and  hockey.  Other  sports  will  be  added 
according  to  the  demand  and  the  opportunity. 

Each  year  has  seen  progress  in  the  athletics  of  our  schools.     A  year  ago 
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the  School  Committee  assigned  to  this  department  financial  control  and 
responsibility  for  the  equipment  of  athletic  teams,  for  the  rental  of  suitable 
places  for  games,  and  for  the  remuneration  of  competent  officials  to  con- 
duct the  games.  The  income  from  games,  together  with  a  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  School  Committee,  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  excellent 
equipment  for  the  baseball,  football,  and  hockey  teams  of  all  the  high 
schools.  Also  the  teams  have  had  Braves  Field  for  football,  Walpole  street 
grounds  for  baseball,  East  Armory  for  track  meets,  and  the  Arena  for 
hockey. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  coach  to  instruct  the  boys  in  athletics,  and  a 
teacher  manager  to  care  for  the  business  details  of  the  games  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  schoolboy  spectators.  These  men  and  a  physician  take  excel- 
lent care  of  the  boys  at  every  game. 

The  winter  activities  are  hockey  and  track  work.  Hockey,  added  to 
the  major  sports  during  the  past  year,  has  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
At  the  Boston  Arena  a  complete  schedule  has  been  conducted  under  the 
care  of  representatives  of  the  department. 

Track  athletics  has  been  the  principal  attraction  during  the  winter 
months.  Daily  practice  at  the  school  drill  halls  and  weekly  dual  contests 
at  East  Armory  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  boys  until  late  March. 
The  well  known  regimental  games  at  East  Armory  close  the  season.  The 
method  of  classifying  the  boys  into  groups  of  junior,  intermediate,  and 
senior  has  been  set  forth  in  previous  reports.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
Boston  plan  becoming  not  only  state-wide,  but  even  being  adopted  in 
other  states. 

Baseball,  thanks  to  the  recently  acquired  financial  control,  had  its  best 
season.  A  full  schedule  of  games  for  both  district  and  city  high  schools 
was  completed,  and  each  game  was  held  on  inclosed  grounds  under  excellent 
conditions.  In  addition,  a  great  many  interclass  games  were  supervised 
by  the  play  teachers. 

Football,  like  baseball,  had  its  best  season,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason.  Braves  Field  was  the  scene  of  well  attended  contests.  "Double- 
headers"  were  introduced  during  the  early  season  while  daylight  saving 
permitted.  The  final  game,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  provided  the  best 
athletic  spectacle  in  years,  with  weather  and  quality  of  competition  unit- 
ing to  close  a  very  satisfactory  season. 

Commercialism,  the  bane  of  school  athletics  in  many  communities, 
is  entirely  absent  from  our  contests,  and  the  attendant  pressure  to  win 
at  any  cost  does  not  mar  the  clean  pleasure  of  the  participants  or  the 
spectators.  No  prizes  are  given,  but  recognition  of  pre-eminence  takes 
the  form  of  certificates  which  can  be  framed  and  preserved  as  mementos. 

This  department  has  for  its  ideal  the  voluntary  participation  of  all 
boys  in  some  form  of  athletics,  and  to  this  end  has  departed  from  the  usual 
practice  of  offering  prizes.  Instead,  it  has  presented  merely  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  men  to  instruct,  and  constantly  improving  facilities 
for  competition. 

As  an  application  of  the  educational  principle  of  "interest"  the  present 
method  of  conducting  athletics  seems  to  be  sound.  Yearly  the  interest 
has  increased,  measured  directly  by  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
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boys  participating  in  some  form  of  athletics,  so  that  we  feel  the  depart- 
ment is  working  in  the  right  direction  in  promoting  the  physical  welfare 
and  moral  poise  of  the  boys,  who,  in  a  few  years  will  be  citizens. 

Athletics  in  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools. 
The  following  instructions  issued  to  play  teachers  show 
current  policies  in  regard  to  extra  curriculum  physical  training 
activities  and  how  athletics  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  policies: 

1.  Organize  inter-room  games  at  the  school.     Post  each  day's  schedule 

in  the  yard  where  it  may  be  read  by  the  boys  at  each  recess.  Cul- 
tivate the  co-operation  of  room  teachers  to  the  end  that  they  may 
assist  in  organizing  room  teams,  give  publicity  to  the  activities 
of  the  playground,  and  inspire  enthusiasm  among  their  pupils 
for  outdoor  sport. 

2.  Play  two  games  of  baseball  on  each  diamond  each  day  by  starting 

the  first  game  at  4  o'clock  and  the  second  at  4.45  o'clock.  This 
allows  ample  time  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  at  school 
for  getting  games  started,  and  allows  games  to  be  organized  with 
the  following  aims  in  view: 

(a)  To  bring  out  the  greatest  possible  number  of  boys  for  exer- 

cise and  training. 

(b)  To  afford  the  greatest  possible  number  of  opportunities  for 

playing,  to  boys  who  have  home  duties. 

(c)  To  minimize  the  possibility  of  any  boy's  playing  to  excess. 

3.  Have  no  inter-playground  games  that  will  call  the  play  teacher 

away  from  his  home  grounds  to  accompany  a  single  team,  thus 
leaving  children  to  play  unsupervised,  on  the  playground  to  which 
he  was  specifically  assigned. 

4.  Discourage  children  from  taking  exercise  by  "proxy."     Wherever  a 

group  of  boys  is  gathered  to  watch  others  play,  help  the  boys  to 
find  materials  for  playing  themselves.  Cover  the  field  with  play- 
ers at  all  times. 

5.  Throw  every  safeguard  possible  around  the  children  at  play.     Insist 

that  catchers  in  baseball  games  wear  masks.  Never  tolerate 
batting  along  side  lines  by  high  school  boys  or  others  when  such 
batting  will  endanger  the  players  occupying  the  diamonds.  Allow 
no  smoking  on  the  playground. 

6.  When  baseball  is  going  well,  to  arouse  interest  in  track  and  field, 

opportunities  for  jumping  and  running  should  be  given  at  the  play- 
ground. No  time  should  be  used  in  "conditioning"  elementary 
school  boys  but  they  should  be  given  a  short,  intensive  training 
in  the  crouch  start  and  the  proper  stride.  They  should  be  taught 
a]so,  good  form  in  both  the  standing  broad  jump  and  the  running 
broad  jump.  These  things  done,  the  play  teacher  may  rest  assured 
that,  when  the  spirit  of  competition  has  aroused  a  boy,  the  bound- 
ing health,  strength,  agility,  ambition,  energy,  courage,  loyalty, 
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the  spirit  of  emulation,  the  will  to  do  or  die  for  his  school  —  all 
these  will  unite  to  induce  him  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  with- 
out further  urging  on  the  play  teacher's  part.  The  latter  should, 
however,  have  try-outs  to  learn  who  the  best  runners  and  jumpers 
are  in  the  various  athletic  classes.  Entrants  for  the  annual  relay 
carnival  and  track  and  field  meet  should  win  their  right  to  go 
in  fair  competition  open  to  the  whole  school. 

7.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity,  right  here,  of  training 

the  boys  in  the  ethics  of  the  track.  Teach  them  to  be  clean  and 
sportsmanlike  in  all  their  actions,  to  be  modest  winners  and  good 
losers.  Drive  home  to  the  cigarette  addict  the  injurious  effects 
excessive  smoking  has  upon  an  athlete's  chances  of  success.  Use 
his  own  case  as  a  concrete  example,  matching  him  against  boys 
who  do  not  smoke,  for  the  longer  runs,  and  have  contestants  enough 
so  that  several  heats  will  be  necessary  to  pick  the  winner.  He 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  so  strong  as  he  ought  to 
be.  He  may,  of  his  own  accord,  propose  dropping  the  cigarette 
habit  to  improve  his  chances  of  winning. 

8.  In  making  out  the  entry  blanks  for  the  annual  relay  carnival  and 

track  and  field  meet,  faithfully  follow  the  directions  for  classifying 
entries  both  as  to  age  and  height.  Select  a  full  team.  Make  sure 
that  all  are  in  condition  to  compete  by  having  them  certified  by  the 
school  physician.  See  that  each  boy  is  decorated  with  the  school 
colors  and  has  a  regulation  track  ou-tfit  without  spiked  shoes. 
Have  a  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance  of  the  team  at  the  grounds 
on  the  day  of  the  meet. 

9.  No  reward  of  any  intrinsic  value  will  be  given  by  the  department 

for  excellence  of  performance,  either  in  the  playground  games  or  at 
the  annual  meets.  Certificates  only  are  awarded  to  the  winning 
grade  teams  (one  to  each  member)  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
should  be  called  for  by  the  play  teachers.  Certificates  are  also 
given  to  all  winners  of  points  in  the  meets. 
10.  Pictures  of  winning  school  teams  at  the  annual  meets  will  be  repro- 
duced on  posters  to  be  sent  out  the  following  year,  announcing 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meets  of  that  year.  The  poster  will 
contain  also  the  highest  records  in  the  different  events,  the  names 
of  the  holders  of  these'  records,  their  school  districts,  and  the  date 
when  made.  When  this  poster  arrives  at  each  school  it  should  be 
displayed  at  once  and  kept  in  sight  through  the  rest  of  the  season 
in  a  place  accessible  to  all  pupils  for  study. 

To  carry  out  the  above  program  effectively  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  various  playgrounds  the  entire  city  is  divided  into 
four  sections  corresponding  to  the  following  geographical 
divisions:  (1)  The  West  End,  Brighton,  Allston,  and  Charles- 
town;  (2)  City  Proper,  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston;  (3) 
Dorchester,  Ashmont,  and  Hyde  Park;  (4)  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain,   Roslindale,   and  West  Roxbury.     In  each  division  a 
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submaster  of  successful  playground  experience  and  proved 
capacity  for  leadership  is  appointed  to  act  as  a  district  super- 
visor. 

Each  supervisor,  during  the  play  season,  makes  frequent 
visits  to  the  playgrounds  under  his  charge,  keeps  each  play 
teacher  properly  supplied  with  material,  interprets,  when 
necessary,  the  instructions  of  the  director,  and  gives  construc- 
tive criticism  concerning  the  work  that  comes  under  his 
observation. 

Daily  written  reports  of  his  visitations  are  sent  by  each 
district  supervisor  to  the  director  who  thus  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  being  done.  In  addition  to  this,  conferences  of 
the  supervisors  and  the  director  are  held  from  time  to  time  for 
intimate  discussions  of  the  program  being  followed. 

All  this  can  and  does  lead  to  but  one  thing  —  a  unification 
of  spirit  and  method  in  playground  work  all  over  the  city. 
The  result  is  shown  in  a  steady  upward  progression  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  children. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests. 

The  athletic  badge  tests  furnish  an  incentive  for  all  the  year 
round  striving  to  attain  a  standard  of  physical  perfection  that 
is  set  high  enough  so  that  assiduous  practice  is  necessary  to 
insure  success  for  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

The  schools  that  have  qualified  the  largest  number  for  these 
badges  offered  by  the  School  Committee  begin  work  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  and  continue  systematically  throughout 
the  year.  Every  pupil,  regardless  of  age,  above  the  fourth 
grade  is  tested  unless  excused  by  the  school  physician.  Whether 
the  pupil  reaches  the  standards  set  or  not,  his  or  her  score  is 
recorded  on  a  card  that  is  kept  on  file  for  future  additions. 

While  80  per  cent  of  the  school  register  is  considered  else- 
where to  be  a  high  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  take  the  test  — 
20  per  cent  being  excused  for  physical  disability  —  as  high  as 
97  per  cent  have  been  tested  in  Boston  schools  with  results  that 
compare  very  favorably  with  results  in  other  cities. 

FoUr  recorded  testings  in  all  are  given  at  intervals  of  about 
two  months,  the  time  between  testings  being  used  for  practice. 
With  the  spirit  aroused,  in  certain  districts  much  practice  is 
done  at  home.     Improvised  gymnasiums  are  set  up  in  back 
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yards.  Parents  have  set  up  chinning  bars  within  the  homes. 
The  result  is  seen  in  an  improved  physical  condition  and  higher 
scores. 

When  the  final  testing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
results  are  plotted  to  show  individual  improvement  and  school 
progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  showing  is  often 
remarkable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  improve  their 
standing  broad  jump  by  at  least  two  feet,  lower  their  record  in 
running  60  yards  by  two  whole  seconds,  and  raise  their  chinning 
records  over  500  per  cent  of  their  original  performance. 

There  are  five  of  these  athletic  badge  tests,  three  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls.  The  former  are  awarded  bronze,  silver  and  gold 
pins  or  badges;   the  latter,  silver  and  gold. 

The  standards  set  for  boys  are  as  follows : 

Badge  I. 

Pull  up  (chinning) 4  times. 

Standing  broad  jump 5  feet  9  inches. 

60-yard  dash 8  seconds. 

Badge  II. 

Pull  up  (chinning) 6  times. 

Standing  broad  jump 6  feet  6  inches. 

60-yard  dash 8  seconds. 

Badge  III. 

(For  Intermediate,  High  and  Latin  Schools). 

Pull  up  (chinning) 9  times. 

Running  high  jump 4  feet  4  inches.    - 

220-yard  run 28  seconds. 

The  standards  set  for  girls  of  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
Latin  and  day  high  schools  (regardless  of  age)  are  as  follows : 

Badge  I, 

All-up  Indian  club  race 30  seconds. 

Basket  ball  throwing 2  goals  in  6  trials. 

Balancing:  Step  on  regulation  12-foot  balance  beam  at  center,  walk  to 
end  without  turning;  backward  to  center;  turn;  walk  forward  to 
other  end;  turn  and  walk  forward  to  starting  point. 

Badge  II. 

All-up  Indian  club  race 28  seconds. 

Basket  ball  throwing 3  goals  in  6  trials. 

Balancing:  With  bean  bag  on  head  step  on  beam  at  center;  walk  forward 

to  the  end;  turn;  walk  forward  to  the  other  end,  and  walk  backward 

to  the  center. 
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While  the  three  events  in  each  test  are  not  equally  difficult 
for  all,  so  many  fail  to  qualify  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  require- 
ments that  the  securing  of  a  badge  by  the  successful  ones  is  a 
coveted  honor.  The  great  value  of  the  tests  is  found  in  the 
motivation  which  they  give  to  the  all-year-round  extra  cur- 
riculum physical  training  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

The  present  status  of  military  drill  is  shown  by  the  following 
report : 

Militaky  Drill. 

This  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  military  drill  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools.  Originally 
a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  military  spirit  in  the  days  of 
the  civil  war,  it  has  been  continued  because  of  certain  inherent 
merits,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  a  subdivision  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  It  is  compulsory  for 
every  able-bodied  Boston  high  school  boy. 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  School  Cadets  is  that  of  an 
infantry  division.  There  are  eleven  cadet  regiments;  numbers 
one  to  six,  inclusive,  constitute  the  first  brigade,  seven  to  eleven, 
inclusive,  the  second  brigade  of  the  division.  These  cadet  regi- 
ments are  organized  approximately  on  the  basis  of  peace- 
strength  army  regiments,  numbering  about  eight  hundred  each 
and  are  allocated  as  follows:  1st  and  2d  Regiments,  English 
High  School;  3d  Regiment,  Public  Latin  School;  4th  Regiment, 
Dorchester  High  School;  5th  Regiment,  Brighton  and  West 
Roxbury  High  Schools;  6th  Regiment,  East  Boston  High 
School;  7th  and  8th  Regiments,  High  School  of  Commerce; 
9th  Regiment,  Charlestown  -and  South  Boston  High  Schools; 
10th  Regiment,  Hyde  Park  High  School;  11th  Regiment,  Bos- 
ton Trade  School.     There  are  about  eight  thousand  boys. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  four  perma- 
nent instructors,  which  has  had  the  assistance  during  the  past 
year  of  five  temporary  instructors,  two  of  whom  are  military 
musical  instructors  whose  work  is  to  train  the  cadet  bands  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  regiments. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  department  to  improve  the 
individual  posture  of  each  boy,  and  to  this  end  the  physical 
drill  is  greatly  stressed.  In  the  fall,  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  school,  cadet  companies  are  organized  and  work  in 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  "  School  of  the  Soldier," 
begun  at  once.  This  is  the  first  period  of  the  year's  work  and 
during  this  period  about  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted  strictly 
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to  physical  drill.  There  are  two  periods  per  week  of  thirty-five 
to  fifty  minutes  each.  The  school  gymnasiums  are  used  for 
formation,  but  the  drill  is  conducted  out-of-doors  when  weather 
permits.  On  November  1st  the  second  period  of  the  year's 
course  opens.  By  this  time  all  cadets  are  uniformed  and  arms 
are  issued.  The  rifles  used  by  the  Boston  School  Cadets  are 
of  three  types,  an  old-model  regulation  U.  S.  Army  rifle,  a 
training  rifle  of  4f  pounds  weight,  and  a  light-weight  3J  pound 
gun  for  smaller  boys.  From  November  1st  until  the  following 
April  the  training  passes  through  the  " School  of  the  Squad" 
and  the  " Schools  of  the  Platoon  and  Company,"  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  but  at  each  drill  a  portion  of  the 
time  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  physical  drill. 

The  annual  competitive  drills,  held  during  the  month  of 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  determine  regimental  organiza- 
tion. These  are  regimental  competitions.  The  companies  are 
tried  out  before  boards  of  judges,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  officers  of  the  highest  professional  standing  in  the  Regular 
Army,  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves  of  the  First 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Area.  In  each  regiment  the  cadet  captain 
of  the  company  which  obtains  the  highest  rating  is  rewarded 
by  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel  of  his  regiment. 
The  next  four  in  order  become  cadet  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
first,  second  and  third  majors  respectively.  The  rewards  are 
not  confined  to  the  cadet  captain.  In  the  winning  companies 
each  cadet  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  gets  a  step  up- 
ward through  the  promotion  of  his  captain  and  each  individual 
member  receives  a  two-inch  stripe  to  be  worn  on  the  left  cuff 
of  his  uniform  coat  in  a  certain  position.  These  stripes  are 
colored  dark  blue,  red,  yellow,  purple,  and  green  to  indicate 
first  to  fifth  place.  The  commissioned  officers  of  the  winning 
companies  also  receive  handsome  certificates  from  the  city 
stating  the  fact,  the  occasion  of  their  winning,  and  the  rank 
attained.  The  School  Department  some  years  ago  gave  up  the 
custom  of  giving  medals  of  any  character  to  the  Boston  School 
Cadets. 

After  the  annual  competitive  drills  have  established  regi- 
mental organization  the  drills  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  are  devoted  to  the  "  Schools  of  the  Battalion  and  Regi- 
ment," Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army.  This  is  the 
final  period  of  the  year's  work.  On  the  last  Saturday  in  May 
the   winning   companies   of   the   eleven   cadet   regiments   are 
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assembled  at  a  central  place  in  the  city,  and  before  a  board  of 
judges  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  a  final 
competitive  drill  is  held,  each  company  drilling  under  command 
of  its  former  captain,  the  new  cadet  colonel  of  its  regiment. 
The  cadet  colonel  winning  in  this  competition  is  made  division 
commander,  and  the  winners  of  second  and  third  place  are  made 
commanders  of  the  first  and  second  brigades  of  the  division, 
but  no  cadet  rank  higher  than  that  of  cadet  colonel  is  given. 

At  the  annual  competitive  drills,  individual  competitions 
in  the  manual  of  arms  are  also  conducted.  Three  representa- 
tives from  each  company  enter  the  regimental  competition  and 
the  ten  cadets  who  are  best  in  the  regiment  are  selected  from 
this  group.  Each  receives  a  certificate  stating  his  winning, 
and  also  receives  a  pair  of  embroidered  rifles  bearing  above 
them  the  number  of  his  regiment  which  he  wears  thereafter 
on  the  left  coat  sleeve. 

The  above-mentioned  competitions  are  not  the  only  ones 
conducted  during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  which  is  conducted  in  the  matter  of  posture  itself.  This 
is  held  in  April  each  year,  when  the  three  boys  of  best  posture, 
in  sitting,  walking  and  running,  from  each  of  the  schools 
represented  in  the  Boston  School  Cadets,  are  assembled  at  a 
central  school  and  judged  by  a  board  invited  by  the  School 
Committee  because  of  eminence  in  the  field  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  cadets  wear  gymnasium  suits  and  the  decision  is 
purely  on  physical  lines.  The  boys  gaining  first,  second,  and 
third  places  in  this  test  are  also  given  certificates  and  other 
rewards. 

In  the  largest  high  schools  the  boys'  schedules  of  classes 
are  so  arranged  that,  although  there  are  a  great  many  cadets, 
they  report  to  the  instructor  in  small  groups  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  cadet  companies  at  once,  the  instructor  remaining 
on  duty  in  the  school  gymnasium  all  the  time  during  school 
hours.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  school  year,  the  teacher  has 
opportunity  to  devote  considerable  attention  and  criticism  to 
the  individual.  The  staff  work  of  attendance,  records,  etc., 
is  handled  by  the  boys  themselves  through  the  first  sergeants 
with  the  cadet-adjutants  and  sergeant-majors.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  instructors  visit  on  a  regular  schedule,  with  sufficient 
.  time  allowed  to  have,  similarly,  groups  that  are  not  too  large 
at  any  one  time  to  prevent  individual  observation  and 
inspection. 
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Rifle  shooting  forms  a  phase  of  the  work  which  is  followed 
with  much  interest.  The  School  Committee  leases  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  school  year  the  range  of  the  Bay  State 
School  of  Musketry  on  Gainsborough  street  on  all  school-day 
afternoons  from  3  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Here  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  military  drill  is  permanently  assigned  in  charge.  The 
range  is  a  standard  25-yard  indoor  gallery,  as  used  for  training 
of  recruits  in  the  Army  and  National  Guard.  There  are  twelve 
firing  points.  Each  afternoon  a  squad  of  thirty-six  cadets 
reports  to  the  instructor  and  the  squad  continues  one  after- 
noon per  week  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  each  member 
should  have  had  one  hundred  shots  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision, and  actually  considerably  more  firing.  The  best  shots 
of  each  school  are  grouped  in  teams  and  given  extra  opportunity 
for  practice,  but  the  effort  of  the  department  is  not  directed 
toward  the  making  of  teams,  but  rather  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  boys  receive  this  course  of  indoor  rifle 
shooting.  However,  after  the  teams  have  been  developed, 
which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  a  league  series  of 
matches  is  conducted  in  which  each  school  team  meets  the  team 
of  each  of  the  other  schools  represented  in  the  Boston  School 
Cadets.  The  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  these  matches 
holds  the  rifle-shooting  championship  of  the  schools.  The 
teams  do  not  represent  the  regiments,  but  rather  the  schools, 
some  of  the  regiments  including  more  than  one  school.  In 
this  work  a  very  high  standard  of  marksmanship  has  been 
attained.  While  the  great  number  of  cadets  prevents  giving 
each  boy  a  course  each  year,  it  is  easily  possible  to  include  a 
sufficient  number  of  upper-class  boys  so  that  each  high  sehool 
boy  receives  the  course  before  graduation.  The  military 
instructors  make  the  details  for  the  squad  to  attend  in  each 
five-week  course,  and  as  it  is  an  activity  conducted  in  after- 
school  hours,  they  are  able  to  consult  individual  preferences, 
etc.,  and  fix  beforehand  the  periods  of  attendance.  The 
rifle  used  is  the  standard  Winchester  caliber  .22  gallery  musket ; 
the  targets  the  U.  S.  Army  regulation  for  indoor  gallery  practice. 

The  musical  training  given  in  connection  with  the  regimental 
musical  organizations  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
activity.  The  First  and  Seventh  Cadet  Regiments  each  have 
bands  of  fifty-four  instruments.  All  the  other  regiments  have 
large  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  about  seventy-five  instruments 
each.     Besides  this,   the   Eighth   Cadet   Regiment,   which   is 
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unusually  large,  has  a  fife,  bagpipe  and  drum  corps  that  is 
assigned  to  its  third  battalion.  These  musical  units  have  two 
training  periods  per  week  when  the  military  musical  (band- 
master) instructor  is  present  in  charge.  Individually  many 
boys  have  private  teaching,  but  teacher  coaches  are  also 
employed  in  the  several  schools  to  teach  the  members  of  the 
bands  and  bugle  corps  their  instruments. 

The  equipment,  which  is  the  property  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, includes  band  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  colors, 
belts,  etc.,  all  of  standard  United  States  Army  quality  and 
pattern  except  the  rifles  which  have  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  in  the  period  of  the 
training  of  the  larger  units,  it  is  customary  to  instruct  in  military 
ceremonies,  and  th;at  beautiful  formality  of  reverence  to  the 
flag,  "  Escort  to  the  Colors,"  is  frequently  repeated. 

The  final  big  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  street  parade 
and  review  which  takes  pjace  on  the  second  Friday  in  June. 
The  division  is  mobilized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English 
High  School,  all  commands  being  required  to  be  at  their  stations 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  route  of  march  is  through  down-town 
streets  to  Boston  Common,  where  the  division  is  formed  in 
line  of  regiments,  each  in  close  column  of  masses.  A  review 
is  tendered  the  School  Committee,  after  which  the  regiments 
march  directly  to  their  special  trolley  and  steam  trains  which 
return  them  to  their  schools.  In  the  remaining  time  until  the 
close  of  school  for  the  long  summer  vacation  the  instructors 
utilize  the  military  drill  periods  to  collect  and  invoice  the 
military  property  and  to  give  two  lectures  on  personal  hygiene. 

The  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  high  schools  and  the 
instruction  given  to  boys  of  Grade  IX,  intermediate  schools, 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  boys  taking  military  drill. 
As  a  result,  more  instructors  are  required,  and  more  teachers 
are  also  needed  for  girls'  classes  in  physical  training. 

Since  the  sum  available  for  physical  education  is  limited  by 
statute,  this  increased  expenditure  for  physical  training  and 
military  drill  means  either  an  increased  appropriation  or  a 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  for  playground  activities. 
With  the  general  demand  for  more  attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  the  latter  alternative  should  be 
avoided. 

The  last  budget  included  $179,273.12  for  physical  education. 
While  this  is  a  large  amount,  it  is  only  about  a  dollar  and  a  half 
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per  child  per  year.  Since  the  draft  returns  showed  how  large  a 
number  of  our  citizens  are  physically  defective,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  very  definitely  directed  to  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  standards  of 
our  children.  Good  progress  is  being  made;  sound  methods 
are  followed  and  capable  teachers  employed.  If  the  com- 
munity wishes  the  work  to  go  on,  it  will  certainly  supply  the 
necessary  financial  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  B.   SNOW, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
MAY  26,  1923,  BY  WALLACE  C.  BOYDEN,  HEAD- 
MASTER. 


For  people  who  are  living  in  an  age  of  large  opportunity, 
great  privilege  and  tremendous  progress,  such  as  ours,  it  is  a 
good  thing  once  in  a  while  to  look  back  toward  the  day  of 
simpler  things.  They  may  thus  come  to  realize  that  what  they 
are  accepting  today  as  a  matter  of  course  has  been  "  bought 
with  a  price, "  and  that  it  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  for  the 
future  which  should  make  them  more  than  cheerful  receivers. 

In  a  time  when  normal  schools,  teachers,  colleges,  and 
schools  of  education  are  numbered  by  the  hundred,  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teachers  are  attending  summer  schools 
each  year,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  that  men  are  walking 
the  streets  of  our  city  today  who  were  alive  when  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  definite  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  importance  of  training  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  when  a  few  thoughtful  souls  first  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  up-bringing 
of  our  youth  is  the  teacher  whom  we  place  in  charge  of  the 
school  which  they  attend.  Only  about  eighty-five  years  have 
passed  since  that  day.  Neither  were  men  in  those  days  much 
clearer  as  to  the  part  which  education  must  and  should  take 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  meeting  and  solving  the 
great  problems,  social,  industrial,  political  and  moral,  of  the 
community,  state  and  nation. 

It  has  always  required  a  man  of  vision,  a  prophet  in  advance 
of  his  age,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  something  better.  When  Horace  Mann  was  made 
secretary  of  the  first  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1837,  it  took  him  only  two  years  to  start  a 
movement  for  better  trained  teachers.  The  first  Normal 
School  in  this  country  was  started  in  Massachusetts  in  1839, 
not  quite  in  conformity  with  the  classic  description  of  a  perfect 
college  as,  "a  boy  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  on 
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the  other,"  but  very  near  to  it,  namely,  three  students  on  one 
side  of  the  desk  and  Cyrus  Pierce  on  the  other. 

Only  twelve  years  later,  in  1851,  Boston  elected  its  first 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  who  was 
to  be  not  only  hands  for  execution  but  also  eyes  for  vision  to  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city.  The  keenness  of  this  vision 
is  attested  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  first  semi- 
annual report  (1851) : 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  as  a  part  of  the 
Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as  have 
completed,  with, distinguished  success,  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  themselves,  in  the 
best  manner,  for  this  important  employment.  It  is  believed  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  of  such  a  school  cannot  be 
expended  in  any  other  way  which  will  render  so  much  service  to  the  schools. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  he  stated  that  there  were  at  that 
time  "65  male  teachers"  and  "300  female  teachers"  in  the 
schools,  "22,000  children,  over  18,000  of  this  number  now 
instructed  chiefly  by  females." 

The  Teachers  now  in  the  schools  are  generally  deserving  high  commenda- 
tion for  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  and  for  making  acqui- 
sitions beyond  the  course  which  the  Grammar  Schools  afford. 

Note,  please,  the  significance  of  this  last  sentence.  It  means 
not  only  that  the  education  of  girls  in  those  days  stopped  with 
the  grammar  school,  but  also  that  the  preparation  furnished 
by  the  city  to  its  three  hundred  women  teachers,  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  number,  consisted  simply  of  what  they  had  learned 
in  these  same  grammar  schools  which  they  were  then  teaching. 

This  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  School  Board,  who  in  their  report  said  : 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  fully  satisfied  of  the  practical  utility  of 
Normal  Schools  in  general,  are  also  firmly  persuaded  that  in  no  other  way- 
can  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  be  more  prompted  than  by  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  special  preparation  of  the  large 
number  of  teachers  constantly  required  for  the  public  service.  We  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  school  such  as  we  have  in  view  should 
be  one  wholly  and  exclusively  instituted  for  the  single  object  of  preparing 
teachers  for  our  public  schools,  that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and 
nothing  else;  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  by  those  only  who  may  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  that  to  all  such  it  should  be  freely 
offered,  at  least  as  freely  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  end  proposed  by 
its  establishment. 
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The  report  was  adopted  and  the  following  order  passed  by 
the  City  Council  in  July,  1852: 

Ordered,  That  a  Normal  School  be  established  in  the  Adams  School  House 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  for  1852  go  on  to  say: 
"This  order  passed  both  branches  of  the  City  Government  almost  with- 
out opposition,   and  thus  an  institution  was  established,  which  in  our 
opinion  promises  to  do  more  for  the  improvement  of  our  Schools,  than  any 
one  measure  which  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years." 

This  was  the  seventh  Normal  School  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  second  City  Normal  School,  the  one  in 
Philadelphia  having  started  in  1848.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  of  the  first  ten  normal  schools  in  our  country,  five  were 
located  in  Massachusetts. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  school  as  presented  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  is  in  outline  as 
follows : 

The  School  will  consist  of  two  Departments,  viz.: 

1.  A  Normal  Departmnet,  containing  about  two  hundred  pupils. 
These  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  each  class  into  two  divisions. 
Each  division  will  occupy  a  separate  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Normal  School  teacher. 

2.  A  Model  School  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  divided  into 
two  classes,  each  class  occupying  a  separate  room,  under  the  care  of  a 
Model  School  Teacher.  A  Primary  School  of  sixty  pupils  will  be  added  to 
this  Department  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Instruction  will  comprise : 

1.  A  thorough  review  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
with  special  reference  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  Teaching. 

The  Course  will  not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  list  of  Grammar  School 
studies,  but  will  include  all  the  collateral  branches  which  are  important  for 
the  explanation  and  illustration  of  those  studies.  The  best  text-books  and 
manuals  will  be  used,  but  with  the  ultimate  design  of  making  the  pupil  able 
to  teach  independently  of  them,  by  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  .  .  .  History  will  be  introduced  in  its  natural  connection 
with  Geography,  and  the  two  studies  will  be  made  to  illustrate  each  other. 
.  .  .  The  pupil  will  not  be  confined  to  the  details  of  the  text-books,  but 
will  be  encouraged  and  required  to  seek  information  from  all  sources 
within  her  reach. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  in  the  Art 
of  Government.  The  design  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  the  practical  duties  of  a  teacher.  Its  aim  will  be  not  only  to  make  her 
familiar  with  all  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  give  her 
such  command  of  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired,  and  such  facility  in 
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imparting  it,  as  shall  enable  her  to  originate  methods  of  her  own,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  various  classes  of  pupils  which  may  come  under  her 
care.  .  .  .  Each  pupil  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  required  to  assist 
frequently  in  the  Model  School,  and  she  will  here  have  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  for  practice,  in  the  application  of  the  correct  principles  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  and  accom- 
plished teachers. 

3.  Lectures  by  the  teachers,  and  by  other  persons  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  will  be  from  time  to 
time  delivered  and  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  with  charts,  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary  aids  to  illus- 
tration, will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

4.  Instruction  in  Music  and  Drawing,  by  accomplished  masters  in  each 
department,  will  form  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  preserving  it,  will 
be  delivered  by  competent  persons,  and  much  care  will  be  taken  by  the 
instructors  that  these  laws  be  understood  and  observed. 

6.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  school 
to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  moral  character  and  general  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  as  well  as  on  their  intellectual  progress. 

The  success  of  this  School  can  hardly  be  problematical,  .  .  .  and 
we  anticipate  the  time,  when  the  City  Normal  School  will  realize  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  stand  among  the  foremost  of 
those  institutions  which  have  so  long  and  so  justly  given  to  Boston  a  noble 
pre-eminence  and  an  honored  name. 

Standing  on  this  very  broad,  progressive  and  sound  educa- 
tional platform,  the  Boston  Normal  School  began  its  career  in 
the  fall  of  1852  with  eighty-six  students  in  the  old  Adams 
Schoolhouse  on  Mason  street,  familiarly  known  now  for  many 
years  as  the  " School  Committee  Rooms."  The  Public  Library 
occupied  the  first  floor,  and  the  Normal  School  the  second  and 
third  floors.     The  course  was  two  years  in  extent. 

The  success  of  the  school  and  its  advantages  to  the  city  were 
all  that  its  friends  had  anticipated.  But  in  1854  a  strong 
public  demand  for  high  school  education  for  girls  was  made  of 
the  School  Committee.  Its  friends  failed  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school  for  girls.  However,  in  response  to 
their  demand,  and  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  school  to  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  its  pupils  high  school  and  Normal 
instruction,  the  course  was  extended  to  three  years,  "a  few 
additional  branches  of  study  were  introduced,  and  slight  altera- 
tions made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses."  The  school 
was  then  called  the  "  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School." 

No  important  change  was  made  in  the  school  from  that  time 
until  1864.     The  School  Committee,  in  their  report  for  that 
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year,  say  of  the  school:  " Hitherto  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  are  commonly  denominated  the  high  school 
branches  of  study,  than  to  the  strictly  normal  department  of 
education,  though  the  latter  element  of  the  school  has  never 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of."  One  is  almost  tempted  to  remark 
upon  reading  this  last  statement,  "How  kind  of  them  not  to 
wholly  lose  sight  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  school."  The 
report  goes  on  further  to  say,  "It  has  been  a  growing  convic- 
tion, however,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  watched  especially 
over  the  welfare  of  this  school,  that  more  time  and  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.' ' 
This  reference  to  "those  who  have  watched  especially  over 
the  welfare  of  this  school"  undoubtedly  means  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  who  was  the  second  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston, 
serving  from  1856  to  1878,  and  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike 
educators  ever  connected  with  our  schools.  In  his  very  modest 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  his  term  of  service 
up  to  1874,  Doctor  Philbrick  quotes  this  passage  just  given, 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "This  conviction  culminated  that  year 
(1864)  in  the  establishment  of  a  Training  School  in  connection 
with,  and  as  a  special  department  of,  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  instructors  for 
Primary  Schools.  Provision  was  also  made  that  the  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  intended  to  become  teachers  should 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  of 
the  city  not  less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order  to 
observe  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  the  instruction  and  government  of  schools  by 
acting  as  teachers  themselves."  He  tells  us  that,  "The  Train- 
ing School  was  located  in  one  of  the  Primary  buildings,  which 
contained  three  Primary  Schools,  representing  all  of  the  six 
grades  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  system.  It  remained 
there  about  six  years,  during  which  time  the  Training  Depart- 
ment was  separated  from,  and  almost  independent  of,  the 
High  School."  In  commenting  upon  this  change,  Doctor 
Philbrick  reveals  what  was  probably  his  motive  in  securing 
the  action.  He  says,  "The  establishment  of  this  Training 
School  was  a  practical  return  to  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Normal  School  was  originally  established, —  that  a  Normal 
School  has  interests  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  school, 
and  should  have  an  organization  of  its  own  and  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  professional 
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duties.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  conformity  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  success  of  the  school;  for  the  facts  will  warrant 
the  assertion  that  at  no  time  since  the  union  of  the  High  and 
Normal  element  in  1854  had  the  school  exerted  so  strong  and 
positively  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  as  during  the  continuance  of  the  Training  School  on  Somer- 
set street." 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  when  the  new  building  on  West 
Newton  street  was  completed  in  1870  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  both  departments,  moved  in,  and  the  schools 
in  Somerset  street,  which  had  been  used  as  schools  of  observa- 
tion and  practice,  no  longer  served  that  purpose.  The  effect 
of  this  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  organiz- 
ing a  separate  Normal  School,  made  April  11,  1871.  "This  is 
not  a  High  School  to  which  a  Training  Department  has  been 
added,  but  a  Normal  School,  admitting  pupils  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  educa- 
tion. But  the  High  School  has  gradually  gained  an  ascendancy 
over  the  Normal  element,  until  the  actual  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  the  Training 
Department;  and  that  branch,  since  it  has  been  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  has  almost  lost  its  independent, 
distinctive  and  professional  character." 

As  a  result  of  this  report  and  the  discussion  which  grew  out 
of  it,  the  School  Committee  on  May  14,  1872,  by  unanimous 
vote  separated  the  two  schools  and  returned  the  Normal  School 
to  its  original  condition  as  a  separate  school.  In  the  statement 
of  the  plan  of  organization  is  found  the  short  but  significant 
paragraph : 

"This  school  shall  be  known  as  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and  its  pur- 
pose shall  be  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  such  young  women  as  wish  to 
become  teachers  to  receive  a  thorough  course  of  distinct  professional 
instruction." 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  most  people  hereto- 
fore have  considered  that  the  life  and  work  of  the  Normal 
School  really  began.  So  much  space  has  been  given  to  this  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  order  that  it  might  be 
apparent  to  all  how  very  early  Boston  entered  vigorously  into 
the  movement  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  which 
originated  we  are  proud  to  say  in  this  good  old  commonwealth 
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of  ours.  Although  the  results  achieved  during  these  twenty 
years  may  seem  quite  meager,  the  period  proved  in  reality  to  be 
a  fortunate  phase  in  the  development  of  the  Normal  School. 
Without  doubt  it  had  an  influence  in  determining  that  the 
proper  position  of  the  Normal  School  is  above  the  high  school, 
establishing  the  general  principle  that  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  demands  a  broad  foundation  of  general 
culture  as  a  preparation  for  its  work.  It  was  also  a  period  of 
learning  and  grounding  oneself  on  certain  fundamental  ideas 
or  principles  concerning  education  and  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Doctor  Philbrick  stated  a  few  of  the  ideas 
resulting  from  this  experience  in  one  of  his  reports  about  this 
time.  "One  is,"  he  says,  "that  a  Normal  School  is  entirely 
different  from  every  other  school.  It  has  been  compared  to 
professional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  But  while 
these  schools  teach  particular  sciences,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Normal  School  to  go  farther,  and  to  teach  how  to  teach  sciences. 
A  second  principle  is  that  learning  a  truth  and  learning  how  to 
communicate  that  truth  are  distinct  processes.  Another 
important  principle  is,  that  a  thorough  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  requires  both  science  and  art,  both  theory  and 
practice.  A  Normal  School,  then,  to  be  successful  needs 
teachers  of  ability,  learning  and  skill;  but  it  needs  these  no 
more  than  schools  of  observation  and  practice.  The  one  is 
just  as  essential  to  its  highest  usefulness  as  the  other." 

A  few  statistics  will  show  that  the  school  performed  a  very 
real  and  valuable  service  for  the  schools  of  Boston  during  the 
first  period.  A  table  in  the  Annual  School  Report  for  1870  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  "Appointments  of  Teachers  from  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  in  each  School  District,  from 
1852  to  September  1,  1870."  From  this  table  it  appears  that 
there  were  appointed  during  these  eighteen  years, 

In  the  High  School  ...  16 
In  the  Grammar  Schools  .  .  310 
In  the  Primary  Schools     .        .     233 

a  total  of  .        .        .        .     559  in  the  Boston  Schools. 
In  addition  there  were  appointed  .        .     338  in  other  schools. 

making  a  grand  total  of  ....     897 

The  table  also  states  that  during  this  same  period  986  sub- 
stitutes were  furnished  the  schools  of  Boston. 
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The  Normal  School  began  the  second  period  of  its  life  most 
auspiciously  by  the  election  as  its  head  master  of  Larkin  Dunton, 
at  that  time  principal  of  the  Lawrence  School  in  South  Boston. 
He  was  a  student  and  lover  of  books  from  boyhood,  making 
sacrifices  as  a  lad  such  as  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation, 
if  he  might  secure  the  means  for  his  study  and  reading.  A  wide, 
earnest  and  profound  student,  he  never  rested  until  he  had 
reached  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  fundamental  elements 
and  principles  of  the  subject.  Trained  as  a  lawyer  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  his  thinking  was  remarkably  clear,  logical 
and  cogent.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  a  relentless 
fighter  when  his  loved  ones  were  in  danger,  whether  it  was  his 
school  or  his  friends.  His  sound  judgment  was  always  in  de- 
mand in  all  gatherings,  educational,  social  or  civic.  Coupled 
with  these  qualities  were  a  sense  of  humor,  a  warmth  of  heart 
and  an  interest  in  the  development  of  individual  character  which 
made  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  new  position,  where  he  was 
not  only  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  prolonged  struggle  to  place 
this  feeble  institution  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  to  lead  impressionable  youth  into  a  clear 
vision  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals  of  life  and  service. 

There  were  associated  with  him,  as  head  assistant,  Miss  Jane 
H.  Stickney,  who  had  been  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Training  Department  and  as  assistant  Miss  Florence  W.  Stetson, 
who  also  came  from  service  in  the  Training  Department. 

The  new  head  master  met  with  irritating  difficulties  from  the 
very  start.  His  salary  was  withheld  for  many  months  under  a 
legal  technicality  raised  by  the  city  government.  The  point  at 
issue  was  whether  the  school  being  established,  as  they  said,  in 
1872  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee  and  not  by  act  of  the  City 
Council  had  any  legal  standing  under  a  law  passed  in  1857. 
After  many  long  arguments  the  School  Committee  were  able  to 
maintain  their  point  that  the  Nomal  School  was  established  in 
1852  by  act  of  the  City  Council  and  only  reorganized  in  1872  by 
the  School  Committee,  as  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do.  The 
matter  was  finally  fully  settled  bjy  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1873.  In  this  connection  we  might  go  on  to  say,  that  on  five 
subsequent  occasions,  when  requests  for  new  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  school,  were  made, 
opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  school  by  the  city  arose. 
Doctor  Dunton  was  admirably  equipped  to  meet  successfully 
such  attacks.     The  opposition  reached  its  climax  when  in  May, 
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1898,  the  School  Committee  voted  to  abolish  the  Normal  School 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  in  the  hope  that  the  state  would  take 
it  over. 

This,  the  most  serious  of  all  the  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  school,  was  made  during  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence 
granted  Doctor  Dunton  on  account  of  illness.  The  eighteen 
hundred  graduates  of  the  school  since  1872,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  city,  were  heard  from  at  once. 
In  no  uncertain  tones  they  bore  personal  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  training  furnished  by  the  Normal  School. 
They  and  many  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  public  life 
of  the  city  made  it  clear  to  the  School  Committee  that  here  was 
an  institution  which  had  won  its  way  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  which  had  proved  its  vital  necessity  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  So  strong  was  the  popular  protest 
that  in  November  the  vote  was  rescinded.  We  will  not  dwell 
longer  upon  this  phase  of  the  school's  history,  which  only  in- 
volved unnecessary  struggle,  anxiety  and  interruption  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school,  but  will  turn  to  the  more  con- 
structive work  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

Doctor  Dunton  found  himself  at  the  outset  facing  a  most 
difficult  task.  First  there  must  be  laid  out  a  course  of  study 
which  shall  be  both  adequate  and  strictly  professional.  He 
framed  one  which  was  all  comprehensive  and  in  accord  with  the 
most  progressive  educational  standards  of  that  day.  It  con- 
tained eight  items,  the  details  of  which  there  is  not  space  to 
enumerate  in  this  paper. 

All  this  must  be  accomplished  in  one  year  with  students  who 
have  had  but  three  years'  high  school  training.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  graduates  of  the  three  years'  course  in  the 
high  school  were  still  eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers,  and 
that  some  were  being  elected  teachers  who  had  not  even  gradu- 
ated from  that  course  in  the  high  school.  The  result  was  that 
many  of  the  brightest  high  school  graduates  did  not  come  to  the 
Normal  School  at  all.  "  This  number  was  increased, "  as  Doctor 
Dunton  says,  "by  the  advice  of  the  then  head  master  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  to  his  pupils  to  remain  with  him  another  year 
and  then  still  another,  instead  of  attending  the  Normal  School." 
The  following  quotation  frOm  one  of  Doctor  Dunoon's  reports 
will  reveal  the  tactics  found  necessary  to  securing  proper  con- 
ditions for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school.  "As  soon  as  I 
understood  the  situation,"  he  says,  "I  began  to  cast  about 
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for  the  remedy.  First  came  the  formal  rule  of  the  committee 
that,  'when  teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools, 
graduates  of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference,  other  things 
being  equal.'  Then  we  added  a  rule  which  gave  Normal 
graduates  two  hundred  dollar^  more  than  others.  But  neither 
of  these  provisions  secured  the  desired  end,  namely,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  School  of  all  the  high  school  graduates 
who  were  to  become  teachers  in  Boston.  At  last  a  very 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the 
existing  evil  occurred  to  me.  I  went  that  very  day  to  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  Mr.  Charles  Hutchins,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  Boston  was  maintaining  a  Normal  School 
which  nobody  was  required  to  attend.  I  then  said  to  him, 
'The  committee  should  at  once  adopt  a  rule  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  any  inexperienced  teacher  who  has  not  had 
Normal  training.'  He  replied,  'The  committee  will  never 
pass  an  order  like  that.'  'Ought  it  not  to  be  done?'  I  asked. 
'  Certainly, '  said  he .  '  Will  you  personally  favor  such  an  order? ' 
I  asked.  'Most  certainly  I  will,'  was  his  reply.  Within  a 
week  I  had  had  a  similar  conversation  with  a  majority  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
suggested.  Since  that  time  the  Normal  School  has  not  lacked 
pupils  of  the  best  talent  and  training  that  go  out  from  our  high 
schools,  and  the  teachers  appointed  in  Boston  have  been 
either  teachers  of  experience  or  of  professional  training." 

It  was  recognized  from  the  start  that,  while  the  study  of 
psychology  sheds  much  light  on  the  process  of  teaching,  yet  it 
could  not  possibly  reach  its  best  results  in  that  direction  unless 
accompanied  by  contacts  with  child  life  and  the  study  of 
children  in  action.  In  order  to  provide  this  fundamental  con- 
dition for  the  proper  professional  training  of  teachers,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  training  school  containing  all  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  readily  accessible  for  observation  and 
practice  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  was  accomplished  in  1876  when  the  Normal  School 
moved  into  the  upper  story  of  the  Rice  School  building  on 
Dartmouth  street,  where  it  occupied  the  hall  and  two  recitation 
rooms.  The  Rice  School  was  thenceforth  designated  as  the 
Rice  Training  School,  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Normal  School,  and  a  rule  adopted  giving  the 
headmaster  of  the  Normal  School  "direction  of  the  observa- 
tion, practice,   and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Training 
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school. "  The  school  now  seemed  to  possess  the  minimum 
essentials  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  it  began  to  move  for- 
ward with  firm  step  and  rapidly  gained  in  confidence  and  favor 
with  the  whole  school  system. 

Two  regulations  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  at  this 
time  will  be  of  interest.  The  first  reads,  "When  a  graduate  of 
this  school  is  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this 
city,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  headmaster  to  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one  or  more  visits  to  her  school 
for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  her 
teaching."  Thus  early  was  it  recognized  that  the  real  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  had  only  begun  when  she  graduated  from 
the  Normal  School,  and  that  the  time  when  she  stood  in  most 
critical  need  of  helpful  guidance  was  the  moment  when  she 
first  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  schoolroom,  with  complete  responsibility  for 
meeting  and  solving  these  problems. 

The  second  rule  read,  "Such  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct."  In  the  year  1876-77 
a  beginning  was  made  by  offering  courses  in  drawing  and  music, 
to  which  were  added  later,  physics,  penmanship,  physiology, 
geography,  psychology  and  its  application  to  teaching.  In 
March,  1878,  Doctor  Dunton  wrote  to  the  Superintendent, 
"It  is  not  conceivable  that  hundreds  of  earnest  teachers,  some 
from  every  district  in  the  city,  can  come  together  week  after 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  principles  underlying 
their  profession,  and  listening  to  illustrations  of  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  study,  by  the  ablest  expounders  of  those 
subjects  that  can  be  found  in  the  city,  and  go  back  to  their 
schools  without  being  quickened  to  new  life  and  able  to  do 
better  work.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  —  I 
mean  Normal  instruction  to  teachers  —  is  scarcely  opened. 
For  myself,  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  what  I  hope  from  this  kind 
of  work,  if  it  is  well  managed."  A  touch  of  humor  was  added 
to  this  situation  when  one  of  the  masters  asked  Doctor  Dunton, 
"Won't  the  subjects  for  these  lessons  soon  be  exhausted?" 

So  you  see  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  right  here  in  Boston, 
by  suggestion  emanating  from  this  school,  we  were  doing  what 
today  is  being  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  all  over  our  coun- 
try as  a  new  movement,  namely,  offering  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, professional  and  academic,  to  teachers  in  service.     We 
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have  made  one  step  forward,  however,  during  these  years  in 
that  we  now  plan  to  pay  the  instructors  for  their  service.  They 
were  not  paid  in  those  days.  Again  history  seemed  to  repeat 
itself.  Obstacles  were  evidently  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a 
progressive  step,  for  we  read  in  the  records  six  years  later,  in 
1882,  that,  "The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city 
could  not  legally  provide  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  city,  the  Legislature 
gave  authority." 

It  was  discovered  very  soon  that  one  year  is  too  short  a  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  what  is  necessary  and  desirable  in  the 
line  of  thorough  professional  training  for.  teaching.  Accord- 
ingly in  1879  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  was  established. 
Students  taking  the  post-graduate  course  were  eligible  for  sub- 
stitute and  temporary  service  in  the  schools. 

All  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  any  who  "proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  school 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head  master, 
were  discharged  by  the  committee  on  the  school.  The  proba- 
tion was  to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  half  year."  That  this  rule 
was  actually  put  into  effect  is  shown  by  a  statement  in  one  of 
Doctor  Dunton's  reports  that  of  one  hundred  and  two  entering 
in  the  fall  of  1878  only  fifty-eight  graduated  the  next  June.  Of 
the  ninety-three  admitted  the  next  fall,  there  were  only  fifty- 
two  in  attendance  in  the  following  spring.  Life  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Rice  School  building  became  a  very  serious  and 
solemn  affair  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  during  at  least  two 
decades.  Relief  from  this  most  disheartening  sifting  process 
was  only  secured  after  many  years  when  a  system  was  devised 
for  determining  in  a  rational  manner  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
for  the  work  at  the  time  of  admission.  In  fact  this  was  not 
accomplished  until  after  Doctor  Dunton's  death. 

The  next  important  change  occurs  in  1888.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  Doctor  Dunton  wrote  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Normal  School  stating  that,  "In  Boston  the  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  and  training  remain  substantially  as  they 
were  sixteen  years  ago.  The  course  of  study  and  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  the  work  in  the  Normal  School  are  the  same 
now  as  in  1872."  His  recommendation  that  the  course  be 
lengthened  to  a  year  and  a  half  was  adopted.  This  added  to 
the  work  of  the  school  ten  weeks  of  theoretical  study  of  educa- 
tion and  ten  weeks  of  practice  in  teaching. 
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In  this  same  year  kindergartens  were  restored  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years.  Therefore,  a  short 
course  of  twenty  lessons  on  kindergartening  was  added  to  the 
regular  Normal  School  course  and  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergartening  opened  in  1889.  The 
Committee  also  authorized  the  addition  to  the  corps  of  teachers 
of  a  submaster,  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  a  special  teacher 
of  kindergartening. 

Just  as  the  kindergarten  had  been  maintained  by  Mrs.  Quincy 
Shaw  for  several  years  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  so  many  other  special  lines  of  educational  work 
had  been  fostered  by  private  enterprise  and  were  now  ready  for 
introduction  into  the  city  system.  The  Ling  System  of  Swedish 
gymnastics,  the  Sloyd  Manual  Training  and  cooking  might  /be 
named  as  typical  new  subjects  introduced  into  the  schools  at 
about  this  time.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hemenway  should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  for  what 
they  did  for  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  When  the  new  sub- 
jects, developed  by  private  enterprise,  were  once  accepted 
and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  school  system,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  city  to  train  its  own  teachers  of  these  subjects.  This 
was  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Normal  School,  but  it  required 
more  time.  Accordingly  in  1892  the  regular  course  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years  and  a  two-years'  course  in  kindergarten 
training  established.  Optional  courses  in  seven  special  sub- 
jects were  offered  in  the  last  term,  to  be  studied  five  hours  per 
week.  Every  student  was  required  to  choose  one  of  the  elec- 
tives.  The  first  year's  work  in  the  regular  and  kindergarten 
courses  was  identical.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  grades  was  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of 
requirements,  for  admission,  and  of  length  and  general  content 
of  the  courses  of  training. 

In  1894  women  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  were 
admitted  without  examination  to  a  special  course  of  one  year. 
This  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
broadly  educated  teachers  in  our  schools.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1904,  men  graduates  of  colleges  were  admitted  on  the  same 
basis,  and  the  current  of  college  graduates,  both  men  and 
women,  flowing  toward  the  Normal  School  was  largely  increased. 
This  meant  furnishing  professionally  trained  teachers  for  the 
high  schools. 
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In  1896  the  first  graduate  club  was  organized,  called  the 
Biological  Club,  and  composed  of  those  graduates  who  during 
their  school  course  had  taken  elective  work  along  biological 
lines.  Four  other  clubs  were  subsequently  formed, —  the  Eng- 
lish Club,  the  Dunton  Educational  Club,  the  Choral  Club  and 
the  Kindergarten  Club.  These  were  really,  in  a  new  form, 
courses  for  teachers  in  service,  adopted  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, under  ^encouragement  by  the  Normal  School,  instead  of 
offered  by  the  school  authorities.  These  clubs  received  valuable 
assistance  and  guidance  from  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School 
having  in  charge  the  subject  of  their  study.  Thus  did  the 
Normal  School  continue  to  reach  out  beyond  the  borders  of 
its  stated  work  to  keep  the  standard  of  Boston's  schools  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  possible.  The  clubs  carried  on  active  and 
effective  work  for  many  years  and  served  a  most  valuable 
purpose. 

In  October,  1899,  Doctor  Dunton  passed  on  into  the  larger 
life,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as 
head  of  the  school.  He  laid  a  foundation  which  has  remained 
firm  and  unshaken  to  this  day,  he  built  an  institution  both  sub- 
stantial and  progressive  and  he  sent  hundreds  of  young  women 
forth  into  life  imbued  with  high  ideals,  of  service,  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  calling  as  a  teacher,  and  of  what  true  success  in  life 
really  means.  .  This  is  his  monument,  more  enduring  than 
granite  shaft  or  bronze  tablet. 

A  few  weeks  later  his  successor,  the  present  principal  of  the 
school,  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  school,  having 
been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  ten  years.  Therefore  the  school 
moved  forward  without  any  break,  in  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  school  was  founded. 

For  several  years  the  work  had  been  greatly  hampered  owing 
to  the  cramped  quarters  in 'which  it  had  to  be  carried  on.  At 
this  time  the  school  numbered  nearly  three  hundred  students 
with  thirteen  or  fourteen  teachers.  It  had,  as  equipment, 
an  assembly  hall  and  six  recitation  rooms,  no  gymnasium,  no 
laboratories  except  a  sink  in  the  corner  of  one  recitation  room, 
no  equipped  drawing  or  manual  training  room,  no  library.  A 
teacher's  desk  was  located  in  each  corner  of  the  hall  and  three 
desks  in  each  of  the  upper  corridors.  Frequently  from  two  to 
four  classes  were  reciting  in  the  hall  at  the  same  time.  In  1903 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  supervisor  of  the  school,  reported  in 
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these  words,  "The  Normal  School  has  always  suffered  from 
cramped  accommodations  in  borrowed  quarters.  Its  equipment 
for  teaching  has  been  of  the  most  meager  kind.  It  has  no 
laboratories  and  no  library,  etc.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances 
the  school  has  done  much  excellent  work,  steadily  improving 
in  character  and  never  more  than  at  present.  Its  standards 
of  scholarship  have  steadily  been  raised,  its  relations  with  the 
other  schools  of  the  system  have  become  intimate  and  more 
friendly." 

Why  was  the  school  able  to  move  on,  so  successfully  meeting 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  times,  while  laboring  under  such 
serious  handicaps?  Because  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  school  had  a  corps  of 
most  earnest  and  capable  teachers,  who  controlled  circumstances 
rather  than  were  controlled  by  them.  Another  reason  lay  in  the 
friendliness  and  kindly  service  of  neighboring  educational  insti- 
tutions. For  instance,  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
gave  us  the  use  of  their  gymnasium  for  several  hours  each  week, 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  loaned  us  microscopes  and  an 
instructor  to  help  in  inaugurating  an  experiment  in  school 
gardening  which  was  started  in  1901  and  continued  for  a  number 
of  years  by  the  science  department.  But  no  self-respecting 
institution  or  school  system  will  allow  itself  to  be  dependent 
forever  upon  outside  charity  in  the  matter  of  material  equip- 
ment. The  time  came  at  last  when  the  school  authorities  saw 
that  the  Normal  School  not  only  deserved  better  quarters  for 
its  work,  but  that  it  must  have  them  if  it  were  to  continue  doing 
the  work  assigned  to  it.  It  took  vigorous  and  long-continued 
pleading  and  argument  before  this  was  accomplished.  Super- 
intendent Seaver  in  his  report  in  1903  wrote,  "So  much  has 
been  said  in  past  years  concerning  the  need  of  a  proper  building 
that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  to  say  more  now.  He 
who  has  not  been  convinced  is  not  open  to  conviction." 

Four  years  later,  in  September,  1907,  the  school  moved  into 
this  group  of  buildings  which  it  now  occupies,  beautiful,  com- 
modious, well-constructed,  well-arranged,  well-equipped,  a 
worthy  home  for  the  highest  and  most  important  school  in  the 
whole  system.  For  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-five  years  of  its 
life  the  school  was  adequately  housed.  During  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  building  the  principal  of  the  school  was 
consulted  at  every  point  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  the 
only  question  asked  at  any  time  was,  which  plan  or  arrange- 
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ment  is  the  best  one  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  school  most 
satisfactorily.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  public  testimony  that 
in  this  case  and  at  all  times  since,  whenever  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  decided  that  some  particular  need  of  the  school 
should  be  met,  they  have  always  acted  generously  and  with 
•  whole-hearted  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  which  the 
school  was  rendering. 

The  story  of  the  next  fifteen  years  is  simply  one  of  frequent 
expansion  and  reorganization,  in  order  to  meet  adequately  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  and  expanding  system  of  school 
education  for  the  children  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school.  Probably  no  similar  period  of  time  will  ever  exceed 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  number,  variety 
and  intensity  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  public  schools  in 
fitting  the  rising  generation  for  life  in  a  society  which  was  being 
practically  revolutionized  every  few  years  by  new  discoveries 
in  science  and  philosophy.  The  business  of  the  teacher  in  the 
public  school  is  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  life  which  they 
are  to  enter  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  The  prophetic  vision 
and  the  habit  of  studying  the  times  in  which  he  is  living  to 
discover  if  possible  its  trend  and  probable  future,  are  two  most 
important  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  Add  to  these, 
broad  scholarly  attainment,  thorough  command  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  school  and  a  genuine 
delight  in  watching  and  helping  children  develop  into  good 
citizens  and  you  have  the  ideal  toward  which  the  Boston 
Normal  School  has  been  working  in  preparing  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  Boston. 

Released  from  the  serious  handicap  of  poor  material  equip- 
ment, the  school  was  able  to  advance  in  other  directions,  the 
first  matter  to  receive  attention  being  observation  and  practice 
in  teaching.  In  1907  one  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  was 
appointed  Supervisor  of  Practice,  thus  securing  a  more  sys- 
tematized treatment  of  that  important  phase  of  the  school 
course.  In  1908  the  adjacent  elementary  school,  the  Martin 
District,  was  organized  as  a  Model  School  for  purposes  of 
observation  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  with  a 
member  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  as  principal.  Teachers 
were  selected  for  this  school  on  account  of  recognized  ability 
in  the  kind  of  work  which  the  school  was  to  perform.  They 
were  paid  a  larger  salary  because  of  the  increased  demands 
of  the  service  which  they  were  asked  to  render.     Some  years 
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later  the  work  performed  by  the  Supervisor  of  Practice  was 
turned  over  to  a  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  which 
not  only  supervised  the  practice  teaching  of  the  Normal 
students  but  cared  for  all  substitute  and  temporary  service 
throughout  the  city. 

The  next  important  move  was  made  in  1913  when  both' 
courses  in  the  school  were  extended  to  three  years  and  thor- 
oughly reorganized.  The  suggestion  of  and  request  for  such 
a  change  had  been  made  ten  years  previous  and  repeated  at 
several  different  times.  This  extension  was  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  increased  scholarship.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
most  serious  deficiency  among  Normal  School  graduates  the 
country  over  was  lack  of  thorough  scholarship.  They  had 
been  taught  the  theory  of  education  and  methodology  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  time  had  come  for  the  Normal 
School  to  increase  its  study  of  subject  matter  on  a  distinctly 
collegiate  standard.  The  three-year  courses  were  organized 
with  this  definite  purpose  in  mind.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  University  Exten- 
sion by  the  School  Committee  for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
eight  different  subject-courses.  The  reports  of  this  inspection 
made  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Har- 
vard professors  in  the  different  subjects  was  hearty  in  its 
approval  of  the  work  as  of  collegiate  grade,  for  which  they 
would  give  credit  at  Harvard  University  toward  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts. 

About  four  years  later  the  Intermediate  School  movement 
had  assumed  such  porportions  in  Boston  as  to  attract  the 
abler  and  more  ambitious  of  our  students  who  thought  that 
they  would  like  to  teach  the  older  grade  of  children.  The 
courses  in  the  Normal  School  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Harvard  Board  were  already  adapted  to  preparation  for  the 
higher  work.  Optional  courses  in  foreign  languages  were 
offered  to  the  abler  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  subjects  to  members  of  the  senior 
class,  as  extras,  preparing  for  intermediate  school  teaching. 
Immediately  a  few  of  our  most  capable  students  each  year 
availed  themselves  of  these  courses  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing  allowed  our  graduates  by 
Boston  University,  Simmons,  and  Radcliffe  and  continued  their 
studies  till  they  had  secured  a  college  degree.  This  opened 
the  way  to  appointment  in  the  high  schools. 
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Very  soon  the  certificate  granted  on  completion  of  the  three- 
year  Elementary  Course  authorized  appointment  in  the  first 
six  grades  only,  instead  of  eight  grades.  This  created  a  demand 
for  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  work  in  the  higher  grades. 
The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  school  came  very  natur- 
ally and  easily. 

The  School  Committee  introduced  a  bill  into  the  1922 
Legislature  asking  for  power  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for 
graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  The  authority  was  granted,  and  accordingly  last  fall 
two  additional  four-year  courses  were  established;  one  pre- 
paring for  teaching  in  the  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Schools, 
carrying  with  it  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  the 
second  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  senior  high  schools,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Thus  this  school  stands  today  a  teachers'  college  in  fact  if 
not  yet  in  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  School  Committee 
will  ask  the  next  Legislature  for  authority  to  change  its  name 
to  the  Boston  Teachers'  College,  which  more  exactly  designates 
its  present  function.  There  is  not  space  to  go  into  further 
detail  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  work  in  these  courses  commensurate  in  every  way, 
in  matters  of  admission,  content,  and  instruction,  with  that 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  We  believe  that  no  lower 
standard  is  worthy  of  an  institution  which  offers  to  give  thor- 
ough professional  preparation  for  teaching  in  a  modern  graded 
system  of  schools. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  since  1872,  for  which  time  we  have 
complete  records  on  file,  4,172  have  graduated  from  the  school. 
There  are  1,970  graduates  of  Boston  Normal  School  enrolled  in 
the  School  Department  today,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Assistant  superintendent,  one;  supervisors  and  directors, 
seven;  in  the  Normal  School,  fourteen;  in  the  high  schools, 
seven  heads  of  departments,  and  eighty-one  assistants;  in  the 
elementary  schools,  nineteen  principals,  one  hundred  thirty-five 
master's  assistants,  submasters  and  first  assistants  in  charge; 
in  the  Continuation  School,  three;  a  total  of  267  in  these  higher 
positions  and  1,703  assistants  in  elementary  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. 

We  have  traced  through  the  years  the  progress  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
objective  side  of  its  life.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  school's  history 
and  work  which  cannot  be  described  so  adequately  in  words. 
It  has  to  do  with  that  most  vital  element  in  all  teaching,  per- 
sonality, and  its  development.  The  results  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  school  are  due  chiefly  to  three  factors,  the  atmosphere 
and  general  spirit  of  the  school,  the  personnel  of  its  teaching 
force,  and  the  character  of  the  extra-curricula  life  of  the  school. 

The  atmosphere  and  general  spirit  of  this  school  has  always 
been  one  of  friendliness  and  co-operation,  of  high  purpose, 
belief  in  teaching  as  the  noblest  of  callings  and  devotion  to 
service.  The  motto  of  the  school  is  written  over  the  entrance, 
"Education  for  Service." 

When  one  comes  to  speak  of  the  noble  company  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  Normal  School,  no 
words  can  adequately  describe  their  influence  or  their  work. 
They  were  and  are  the  school,  loyal  to  its  principles  and  ideals, 
thoroughly  professional  in  their  spirit,  always  growing  because 
never  satisfied  with  present  achievement,  and  interested  in  the 
progress  of  their  students  as  the  chief  result  of  the  school's 
activity.  It  is  they  who  have  created  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  that  silent  influence  which  has  pervaded  all  the  life  of 
the  school,  from  the  first  day  of  the  course  to  the  last,  trans- 
forming thoughtless  girls  into  earnest  young  women  who  have 
left  the  school  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  a  noble  service 
for  others.  Each  one  of  the  graduates,  whether  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  out  of  the  school,  recalls  some  one  teacher  or  more, 
the  touch  of  whose  personality  on  her  life  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  her  life,  perhaps  for  all  time.  Who  of  those  who  sat 
in  their  classes  can  ever  forget  the  dynamic  power  of  Miss 
Moses,  the  painstaking  care  and  accuracy  of  Miss  Annie  Chace, 
the  critical  judgment  and  organizing  power  of  Miss  Mellyn, 
the  keen  insight  and  clearcut  presentation  of  Miss  Bigelow,  or 
the  clear  logic,  sympathetic  interest  and  refined  taste  of  Miss 
Katharine  Shute,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  strong  personali- 
ties who  have  influenced  for  good  the  students  in  the  Normal 
School. 

The  other  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a  right 
personality  is  the  social  life  of  the  school,  what  many  people 
are  now  speaking  of  as  the  extra-curricula  activities.  The 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  school's  life  and  training  has 
been  gradual,  with  special  thought  given  to  it  for  the  past 
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twenty  years.  As  a  result  we  have  today  a  well-organized 
broad  ministry  to  the  human  needs  of  the  students  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  scholastic  and  strictly  professional 
needs.  At  the  present  time  the  student  body  is  organized  into 
a  Student  Government  Association,  with  its  regularly  elected 
officers,  including  an  Executive  Council  with  representatives 
from  each  class.  They  are  given  charge  of  the  social  life  of  the 
school  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  conduct 
of  the  students  during  all  free  periods.  Several  clubs  are 
maintained  by  the  association,  ministering  to  the  various 
personal  interests  of  the  students,  a  Glee  Club,  Art  Club, 
Dramatic  Club,  Athletic  Club  and  the  Welfare  Club,  which 
comprises  the  whole  school  and  interests  itself  in  social  service 
to  the  sick  and  needy  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  They  also 
edit  a  high  grade  quarterly  magazine  called  "The  Torch." 
All  this  furnishes  an  excellent  training  in  self-government, 
equips  the  student  with  many  and  broad  interests,  promising 
much  for  the  breadth  of  their  lives  as  teachers  and  makes  study 
and  the  enrichment  of  one's  mind  a  happy  pursuit. 

As  you  have  followed  this  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  it  must  have  been  impressed  upon 
your  mind  that  this  is  surely  a  history  of  progressive  movement 
and  achievement  of  which  any  city  and  school  may  well  be 
proud.  All  down  through  the  seventy  years  of  its  life  those 
who  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  this  school  have  been  ever 
quick  to  sense  the  needs  of  the  times,  keen  to  judge  the  trend 
of  affairs  and  courageous  enough  to  join  hands  with  the  most 
progressive  thinkers  in  the  educational*  field,  all  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  city. 

Today  we  believe  that  the  school  starfds  with  the  leaders  of 
the  country  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  the  professional 
training  for  teachers  which  it  is  offering.  But  it  is  not  standing 
still.  So  long  as  that  motto,  "Education  for  Service"  is 
engraved  over  the  entrance  to  its  halls,  it  will  ever  move  forward 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization. 


